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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


adulteration whatever in our manufacture of Bone. 
No beavy Boues taken out for Bone Biack, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONKS by WEIGHT. 


URE BONE DUST AND 


Ren —K VE A B. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Secono Sraget, Baurimons, Jaly 80, 18738. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons _—— in your warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter. at 212° P)..........c.c0s ceecebens ene songedge vonesenedestbes - 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. 
Inorganic Matter .. Maakashdeilicss ss cones deocstewce fees 6dnechdnmpbokdcrsecekions Mbenekuaeinannny ame mmm—EES 
Containing Phosphoric Acid... édbs ss veesesssecceses veces DS, PEP Sent. 
Containing Bone Shion SB of Lime oss 
Insoluble Matter.. gee 

This is the BEST ‘SAMPLE ‘OF BONE “pUsT 1 CAN FIND. IN THE "MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfylly, etc., P. B. WILSON, Analytica! and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED DRILLING, AND PAOKE 167 LBS. KACH, AT $42 PER 7. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONK, NE ASH, GROUND 
$42 AND $48 PER WN Pe ’ SUPPLIES. 


» “JOSHUA, HORNER, Je. & CO. 
648. Gay Strest,,178 Forrest Street aud: Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, — 


Farmers: and Planters Age 
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Referring to our Advertisement elsewhere, offering to purchase and ship for our friends 


- All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c: 


we also call attention to our facilities for the selection and fpnarding of Every Description of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Pertable Steam Engines and Boilers 
Saw and Grist Mills, &c., 


Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, &c. 


Likewise 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS; FIELD, 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALI, KINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


We also offer to select aad bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. In this Department wes 
breeders of established reputation of the several kinds, and cannot undertake to 
farm stock, such as draft horses. milch cows, &c In this vicinity great attent 
particular breeds of stock, and specimens can be bad here which are nowhere t 

As in all transactions we operate for the purchaser, our terms must & 


CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & So: 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER 


No. 9 North St., Baltimore, Md, 


allie a. 
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VoL. IV.—No. 10.] 


Agricultural Calendar. 
Work for the Month—October. | 


The garnering of perfected harvests and the 
committing of the seed for future ones to the 
bosom of the earth will keep the farmer busy 
enough the present month ; but no stress of work 
ought to be considered as giving an excuse for 
hasty preparation or careless execution. 


Wheat.—All pains should be taken to push 
forward the seeding of this crop, in order that, if 
possible, the 15th may in this latitude, see the 
work fully accomplished. When this is not 
done the fall growth is not made which is neces- 
sary to the proper development of the plant 
to enable it to withstand the winter. Neither 
does it sufficiently tiller without it, nor gain 
strength to withstand the attacks of the fly. 

But if the force of circumstances forbids early 
sowing, let nothing interfere with the thorough 
preparation of the ground. This is paramount | 
in importance. A good dressing of some stimu- 
lating fertilizer is especially helpful in cases of 
late sowing, as the plants are enabled by its help 
to get a start, which is very advantageous. 

In our pages for August and September, we | 
have treated so fully upon wheat culture in all | 
its bearings, that we deem it unnecessary to say | 
more upon the subject than the hints given above. 


Rye.—This, too, ought to be in as soon as 
possible. It is far preferable, indeed, to sow 
in August or September ; but careful preparation 
of the land, and some extra fertilizer, especially 
of a kind that contains considerable nitrogenous 
matter, may make up for the delay. 


Buckwheat ought to be cut before 
touched by severe frosts. When the earliest 
seed are ripe is about the right time, and it 
should be put in small shocks and threshed out 
as soon as possible. The straw ought to be 
saved, as it is good forage for stock. A little salt 
is an improvement and aids in preserving it. 


Corn Fodder and Tops.—Secure 
these carefully as soon as possible. 
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|are used up renew them. 
| soft food like apples, pumpkins and roots, mixed 


Virg. 


[New SERIEs. 





Ruta Bagas, Mangels, &¢.—Gather 
these and store away before frosts injure. Of 
roots, the first named will stand out much longer 
than Beets or Carrots, and Parsnips may be 
allowed to remain all winter in the ground. In 
digging and hauling endeavor not to bruise the 
roots, as this induces rotting. 

Pumpkins ought to be gathered and 
stored away ina dry cool place before hurt by 
frosts. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as practi- 
cable, after the vines are dead, but never except 
when the the ground is dry. 

Fall Plowing ought to be pushed ahead 
when practicable, always presuming that the 
soil is dry enough for the work. All lands, save 
those of very light texture, are generally con- 
ceded to be improved by exposure to the influ- 
ences of the winter weather; and another 
advantage is the great destruction it occasions 


| of insects, &c. 


Liming.—This may be attended to with 
advantage after plowing in the fall, and the 
crops the ensuing season will show the effects. 

Drainsand Ditches.—When the pres- 
sure of other work on the farm will permit, this 
is a good time to drain such lands as may need 
it. Be careful that water furrows are properly 
laid off in your grain fields and kept clear. 

Manures.—Allow nothing of manurial 
value to go to waste on the farm. The refuse 
on and about a place will always more than 
repay the cost of collecting and composting it. 
No farmer indeed can afford to neglect the stores 
of fertilizing materials which are at hand, only 
waiting to be appropriated. These substances 
mixed with a fair addition of barn-yard manure, 
will, during a season, make a pile of compost 


| which can scarcely fail to tell on the crops of 
the farm. 


Live Stock.—/uttening Hogs.—Have their 
quarters so arranged that they may be dry and 
warm. Put muck and leaves or other absorbents 
in the bottom of their pens, and as soon as they 
Feed them first with 


if practicable with scalded meal and bran. In- 
crease the quantity of meal gradually. Feed 
them soft corn as it is husked out. Put up your 
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hogs as aie as possible. They fatten quicker 
nd thrive much better. Give at first occasional 
oetll doses of flour of sulphur, and keep ashes, 
rotten wood, and a mixture of lime and salt, 
within their reach. Beef Cattle ought to be | 
pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. Feed them | 


old corn meal and once ina while a mess of | 


roots and pumpkins. Give Sheep the best 
pasturage you can afford when they are fattening. 


Milch Cows need and should have a little extra | 


feed and care as the pastures grow poor. A 

little hay at night and a moderate mess of meal 

and bran will be repaid in their yield. 
Stock of every kind ought to begin the winter in 

good condition, and a little extra care now will 
revent their going backwards, when it will | 
e very hard to get them back. 

Planting Orchards.—Do not neglect 
this work, the time for which isat hand. Abun- 
dant fruit on a farm pays in the long run and 
in immediate results; in improvement of the 
family’s health; in increasing the variety of 
salable products from and by enhancing the 
value of the land. Do the work thoroughly. 
Buy the trees from reliable nurserymen, a num- 
ber of whom are advertising in the Farmer, an 
eschew peddlers and travelling “agents.” Some 
excellent advice on tree planting, will be found 
ina communication from a reliable correspond- 
ent, Mr. Fitz, on another page. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.— 
Put in a few of these each season about the 
house. They pay too. Their cost is trifling, 
but they add to the appearance, the comfort and 
value of a place. Plant them and care for them, 


and they will astonish you by their growth and | 


by the charms they will so soon add to your 
home. 

Old Orchards.—This is a good time to 
go over these and cut out dead branches; scrape 
the moss and lichens from the trunks, and white- 
wash the stems and main limbs. This process 
will destroy many insects and their eggs. The 
wash may have its brightness lessened by an 
addition of a little lampblack. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
October.— Asparagus beds should be lightly 


forked up, and a dressing of manure applied, if | 


not already done,—cutting off the old stalks. 
Dig beets i carrots before they are injured by 
frost, and put away in cellars or bury in pits or 
trenches. The latter, made about a foot and a 
half deep and two feet wide, are convenient for 
keeping roots. Cover slightly with earth, and, 
as severer weather approaches, add more; and | 
finally, as the cold increases, give the additional 
yrotection of a covering of coarse manure. 
ocate the trenches where water cannot lodge } 
in them. Cabbage for early spring may be set 
out on sheltered sides of ridges as heretofore 
recommended, or planted in cold frames; in 
either case setting the plants deep—down to 
the first leaves. Lettuce may be set in frames; 
that to stand out should have a covering of 
straw. Don’t put it on, however, too early or 
‘too thick. Dig enough parsnips and salsify for 
winter use and let the balance remain in the | 
ground. Make Rhubarb beds now in preference 
to the spring. Sprouts and spinach ought to be 


Young | 


Gather squashes and store away 
before the frost injures them. Preserve sweet 
potatoes in barrels of sand. Dig only in dry 
| weather, and let them dry thoroughly before 
| putting away. Take up turnips and put away 
before severe cold. 


kept clean. 





* 
The Fence Question. 
From an able article by a correspondent of 
ithe New York Times, on Fencing, we make this 


extract: 

“ An impression is quite common that the law 
requires roadside fences. This is not the case in 
|most if any of the States, and it is a growing 
custom in all parts of our country to dispense 
| with these fences. All that the public claim of 
the highway is the right of passage, and of such 
material as may be necessary for the road-bed.— 
Neither the town nor the State has any fee-simple 
in the land, and when the road is discontinued 
the title reverts to the landiords on either side. 
Wiile used as a public highway the abutters 
have a right to cultivate down to the traveled 
path. By abolishing roadside fences, therefore, 
| we save a great expense in fencing, increase the 
amount of arable land, make the access to our 
lots much more convenient, put an end to the 
great nuisance of roadside weeds, and convert 
the whole country into an open park. Hon. 
Cyrus W. Field, at the late commencement din- 
-ner at Williamstown, Mass., promised to give 
$10,000 for the improvement of that town, on 
certain conditions, and one was that the front- 
yard fences of the citizens should be removed.— 

he good work has already been inaugurated, 
and whoever looks upon the streets of that vil- 
lage, one of the most delightful in New England, 
must confess that Mr. Field was right in stipu- 
lating for this condition. It requires a little 
|courage and no little education to remove the 
road fences, those ancient landmarks which our 
fathers set up, but the enterprise will be found 
to result in economy and comfort, and to add 
| greatly to the adornment of our rural homes. 


© © o——_____ 


Chemical Manures. 


In an article in the Scientific Furmer upon the 
use of Chemical Manures, some hints are given of 
much practical value. Speaking of the neglect of 
|New England farmers to raise wheat for their 
‘own families, it is said that this neglect “is not 
low ing to the climate, or any innate deficiency in 
| the soil, but to the want of certain substances in 

due proportion, which have been lost through 
long tillage. There may be enough of one kind 
of the proper food for wheat, but not enough of 
/ another, and the consequence will be a defect in 
| the quality or quantity of the grain or straw. 
| Superabundance of ammonia may induce blight 
of straw, and so cause failure, or too little may 
|oceasion feeble growth, and so subject the plant 
‘to a thousand ills which a robust life would es- 
‘cape. Now, a knowledge of what the wheat 
plant requires for its perfection will enable the 
|farmer to supply deficiencies, giving its food in 
due proportion, and so making the culture of 
wheat, even in Massachusetts, as sure an opera- 


| tion as in other more favored sections. 
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This has been beautifully illustrated on the 


farm of Dr. Nichois in Haverhill, where wheat | 


has been grown of as fine quality, and with ss 
much certainty, as in thefavored West. But Dr. 
Nichols is a chemist, and therein lies the secret 
of his success. 

Another part chemical manures are to piey is 
that of economy. Much of the land in New 
England is quite out of the reach of barn-yard 
manures. The cartage is too expensive, and, 
unless some cheaper plan of fertilization can be 
discovered, our hills, unless they go back to wood, 
must deteriorate. Chemical manures supply the 
want of the hills in a cheap way, and return the 
long-lost fertility. It is just here we claim that, 


in starting the sterile farms of the country, of | 


which there are so many, on the road to fertility, 
science is to play her most important role of in- 


troducing un improved style of husbandry. | 
There need be little fear that our farmers will | 
come to depend on chemicals too exclusively. | 


They will doubtless be used much more exten- 


sively than at present, but the true farmer is too | 
fond of full barns and good stock and rich com- | 


posts to sell all his crops, rather than have the 
pleasure of feedinz tliein out.” 





2 
Experimental Stations. 
The Legislature of Connecticut has appropria- 
ted $2,800 a year for two years, for the support 


of an agricultural experimental station, to be | 


established in connection with the Wesleyan 
University in that State. The agricultural 
editor of the New York Times says of it: We 
hope this modestly conducted effort may be 
crowned with success and encourage the 
establishment of others in other localities. There 
are many vast interests involved, and the coun- 
try is too large and varied to be supplied by one 
experiment station in one corner of our vast 
territory. We need one specially devoted to 
Southern agriculture and its peculiar interests; 
another to the West; another to viticulture and 
the manufacture of wine; another to textile 
products other than cotton; another to the 
dairy; one to live stock and their management 
in health and disease; one to insects and the 
prevention of their ravages, and others devoted 
to the mooted questions as to seed, sowing of 
seed, hybridizing or producing new varieties, 
diseases, blights, mildews, &c. "Phe list expands 


as one realizes from a practical point of view | 
how much we need to know before the business | 
of agriculture can be considered as one free | 


from a thousand risks to which the farmer is 
always in danger of succumbing, or from which 
he is always in dread of disaster. 


The sum set apart for the work to be done | 
seems small, but it will probably be supple- 


mented from other sources. We have in Mary- 
land an institution, part of whose legal title is 
“Model Farm,” whose income from the State, 
apart from the receipts from pupils, is only 
$13,000. This amount proves entirely insuffi- 
cient to even institute the “series of experiments 
upon the cultivation of cereal and other plants” 
which the law very clearly requires to be 
annually made. 





Agricultural College Farms. 


In a recent issue of the ’ndzstrialist, Prof. 
Shelton gives the following on the farm of the 
Kansas College : 

The College farm, exclusive of the Horticultu- 
ral department, consists of nearly two hundred 


, | acres of upland prairie, of which about one hun- 


dred and fifty acres are “under the plow.” Dur- 

| ing the present season crops have been grown in 
/acres as follows: Corn, 30; oats, 25; wheat, 
\(winter) 20; barley, 7; peas, 1; timothy and 
| blue-grass, 17; millet and Hungarian, 10; man- 
| gel-wurzels, 2; alfalfa, 14. For the season, these 
|erops are generally good; the corn, barley and 
| mangels especially so. The one and a half acres 
of alfalfa were sown the past spring, by way of 
trial, and, it is but fair to say, promises to be a 
permanent success in this locality. 

The stock of neat cattle belonging to the col- 
lege farm consists all told of eighteen head of 
|pure-bred animals, which number is divided 
among tbe different breeds as follows: Short- 
horns, 7; Devons, 6; Jerseys, 3; Galloways, 2. 
As individuals these animals are excellent of 
their kind; the Shorthorns especially so. These 
latter are mostly of the popular Young Mary 
sort. Two of our cows in very moderate flesh 
recently averaged in weight 1,550 pounds. 

Of swine We are now breeding the best strains 
of Berkshires, Essex and Lancashires, though 
| chiefly Berkshires and Lancashires. Our Berk- 
| shires are regarded by competent judges as being 

among the best. We have pigs of this sort, far- 

| rowed in November last, that weigh 220 pounds 
|in store condition. It will not be out of place 
|to add that we are constantly selling young 
| breeding animals of the above-mentioned sorts 
| to the farmers at low prices. During the past 
year several hundred dollars worth have been 
thus disposed of. 

Somewhat in contrast to the above is the 
description given in a recent letter from a 
|former Visitor of our “Maryland Agricultural 
| College and Model Farm.” He says: “I saw at 
|the College no fields of wheat, no clover, no 


| timothy, no barn, no stock, no orchard.” 





e 

Mr. E. W. Stewart, a well-known farmer 
|of New York, and editor of the Buffalo Live 
Stock Journal, has ‘been elected to the non-resi- 
dent Professorship of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, After saying that agriculture is the 
great specialty of this institution, Mr. 8. gives 
the following as the future programme to be 
followed : 

“Here principles are to be applied in practice, 
and disputed problems in the breeding, feeding 
and growth of animals—in the culture and fer- 
tilization of the soil for various crops, are to be 
| settled by accurate comparative experiments.— 
| These will furnish students with opportunities 
| for practical manipulations conducted in the best 
‘manner. Here the student will watch all the 
| operations upon the soil conducted with the best’ 


| a agree in the hands of experts.” 


| How would something like that do for Mary- 
| land ? 
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The Weevil in Wheat—Rats. 


Our North Carolina correspondent gave his | 
mode of getting rid of the weevil in his wheat, 
in connection with which we reproduce the 


mode most successfully practiced by the late | 


Judge Carmichael, of Queen Anne’s County, 
Maryland, who in his day was one of the great 
lights of agriculture : 

No. 1. Mr. Carmichael says: When my 
granaries are clear of grain I place powdered 
brimstone in an earthen pan, which for safety I 
put on the floor in a bed of sand, closing doors 
and windows, and fire it. The smoke either 
destroys them, (the wheat weevil,) or drives 
them off. 

No. 2. In the first place,sweep the ceiling and 
side walls of your granary, then sweep the floor, 
take up the dust and dirt carefully and burn it. 
Do not sweep it out of doors to breed millions 
of insects to damage your next year’s crop. 
This done, wash the ceilings, side walls and 
floor with strong ley, and then complete your 
cleaning by w hitewashing the entire interior of 
your granary, ceiling, w all and floor, as well as 
the outside. 

Destruction of Rats. 

The best way to get rid of rats, 
them to two or three messes of fresh fish un- 
poisoned, of which they are very fond. Then, 
after an interval of a few days, get a few dozen 
more fish, scale them, 
them ; 
tion from harm, the rats will eat with avidity 
and receive their quietus. 

-@- 


Agricultural Items. 


Tue CatTLe Drsease.—This disease is ex- 
tending throughout England. It is termed the 
foot and mouth disease, and what is remarkable, 
although so vast a number of cattle have been 
attacked with it, there are but few cases that 
are fatal. The following are the latest official 
returns in regard to itin England: During the 
week there have been 4,426 additional cases in 
Kent, 16,080 in Dorsetshire, 11,095 in Gloucester- 
shire and 5,000 in Oxfordshire. The scourge 
seems to be spreading in those counties, as well 
as in Staffordshire, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire and Norfolk with great ra- 
pidity. In Sussex, however, the disease is aba- 
ting. There has only been a small proportion of 
deaths from the beginning. 

Hen Manvure.—A farmer in the New England 
Farmer gives the following useful hints as the 
result of his experience: He took four bushels 
of dry hen manure, turned it on the barn floor, 
took a common flail and threshed it toa powder ; 
then took 25 bushels of muck that had been dug | 
18 months, spread it on the barn floor and thor- | 
oughly mixed it withthehen manure. A single 
handful of the compost was put in the hill, and 
the corn dropped upon it. He hada splendid 
field of corn. Planted one row without the 
compost. That row could be distinguished all | 
through the season, being about two weeks | 
behind the rest of the field, and finally it never 
did catch up. 


is to treat | 


sprinkle arsenic over | 
thus emboldened by their former exemp- | 


If farmers that keep from | twenty to thirty 
‘hers would save all the droppings and compost 
as above, or in some better way, instead of buy- 

|ing fertilizers, as many at the ‘present day do, it 
would be very much more to their adv antage. 


To Drive VERMIN FROM DocGs.—Mercurial 
ointment I found the most convenient and cer- 
tain destroyer of vermin of the a other 
preparations I have tried. For a small dog— 
|say under sixteen pounds—about the size of a 
| pea rubbed at the root of each ear on the out- 
side, and allowed to remain a night, will destroy 
every parasite on the skin. Next day wash the 
dog with soap made in the following manner : 
Take half a pound of white soap, pare it down 
into thin slices, put it ina pot with a tumbler of 
| water, and boil and stir till the soap is dissolved, 
adding more water if necessary. Put into it as 
|much mercurial ointment as will give it a slight 
| tinge, stir well so as to mix thoroughly, and 
|pour into moulds, such as cups, saucers, &c. 

When cool it can be cut to any size, and will be 
{found deadly to vermin, and cleansing to the 
|skin and coat. Mercurial preparations have a 


|very powerful effect on dogs, and when the 
ointment is applied externally, they must be 
kept dry and warm.—Fanciers’ Gazette. 


DAMAGE TO WHEAT.—The Cincinnati Price- 
| Current estimates that there have been 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat exposed to damage in the 
recent rains, and thinks that of this amount 
25,000,000 is rendered unfit for flour, leaving 
75,000,000 in merchantable condition. As to 
other crops it says: ‘“ Oats have sustained the 
| greatest damage In fact, in most sections of 
ithe Ohio Valley they are almost a total failure. 
| Few of them had been cut, and the rains beat 
‘them down so that in many, if not in most 
instances, it is impossible to harvest them, and 
cattle and hogs are allowed to feed upon them. 
Rye is damaged less than other grain, and the 
supply will be ample. Corn has been damaged 
in the low lands, and on streams which have 
been out of their banks for several days it is a 
‘total loss; but this is comparatively a small 
matter, for on the uplands the acreage is larger 
than usual, and the yield, even under the un- 
favorable circumstances, will be unusually large, 
Hay is an important crop, and nearly the whole 
/amount produced in the Ohio Valley is weather 
stained, and the estimates of the amount secured 
vary from 25 to 50 per cent. of an average crop, 
but prime timothy hay will be scarce all this 
season. 


| How To Pot anp Grow Frerns.—The hole 
in the bottom of the pot being broken out very 
much larger than the maker ) Bran it, 1 put in 
three or four pieces of broken pot, then some 
| rich soil and old manure, just what should be used 
| for cucumbers; no peat, no sand; then I put in 
the fern, and very gently fill the pot with good 
garden soil, intermixed with a few small bits of 
soft brick as large as peas. The pot is placed on 
soil or ashes, perhaps surrounded with lycopo- 
dium. In any case the soil is always kept quite 
| wet, in fact muddy, and the ferns grow as I never 
}saw ferns grow before. The whole secret is 
in keeping them wet and warm, partially plunged, 
and thoroughly drained. You may take a pot- 
| bound fern, pull roughly the drainage from the 





roots, break off the fibres anyhow, re-pot it in wet | 


soil instead of dry, and it will grow and flourish 
as it never would with ordinary treatment. 


DovusLte Dartstes.—The English daisy has 
been improved from time totime. Just now the 
“Victoria” strain is becoming popular in Europe. | 
They are very beautiful, but are somewhat diffi- | 
cult to get through our hot, dry summers. They | 
succeed best under the moisture of a hot-bed sash. | 


A Meetrne of truck growers and gardeners, | 


living adjacent to Baltimore, was held recently, at | 
which plans were discussed looking to a combina- 
tion for securing fair prices for products. An 
agreement to maintain prices previously adopted 
was abandoned, and steps were taken to form an 
association for next year. Their grievance is that 
the market regulations preclude country people 
from such ample accommodatiuns as they require. 





e 
American Sumac. 

The demand for American sumac, says the 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, has increased largely 
of late years among morocco manufacturers and 
dyers, and many improvements have been made | 
in its preparation. The quality of the native | 
article has now arrived at great perfection, and | 
mills for grinding have sprung up all through 
the Southern and and Middle States. It has not 
been a profitable business for the past year, 
having suffered from the depression incident 
to all branches of trade. 

Sumac grows all over the United States, but | 
that best suited for tanning and dyeing purposes 
grows spontaneously in a belt of country run- | 
ning from Maryland down through Virginia and | 
the Carolinas, thence through the northern | 
sections of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
and in portions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The northern climate seems too cold to develope 
the tanning properties of this plant, but large 
quantities of Pennsylvania and New York sumac 
are sold in the leaf to tanners of goatskins, who 
put it in the vats to strengthen up and keep the 
sewed skin from leaking, and it is also used 
by many tanners who wish to brighten the color 
of their leather. 

The Indian name of sumac is kiliki-nick; they 
use it, and it is still used, to mix with tobacco 
for smoking purposes. 

Virginia stands at the head of all the States in 
producing sumac, and owing to the care taken 
here in selecting and grinding, its quality is un- 
surpassed. The towns famous for the sumac 
trade are Richmond, Fredericksburg, Alexandria 
and Winchester. 

Se 


Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The Grain Crops. 
Although harvesting operations are nearly ter- 
minated in all France, yet the exact result cannot 
be stated with accuracy, till threshing operations 


be completed. General opinion believes the 
yield will be a mean average of about twenty- 
eight million quarters for wheat; in exceptional 
years double this quantity is produced. Some 
twenty-four million quarters are required for 
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home consumption, and four for sowings; thus 


no wheat can be exported of this season’s crop ; 
but such can take place from reserved stocks, 
which are large. atural and artificial mead- 
ows have furnished some excellent aftermaths ; 
beet looks better, and the vines promise an 
exceptional vintage, in quantity at all events. 
Potatoes leave something to be desired, and 
while the condition of cattle is generally good, 
there are districts where the foot and mouth 
disease has reappeared. 
The Vine Bug or Phylloxera. 


The importance of this question to France 
may be estimaied by the fact, that the insect, 


| which covers the roots like a bark, has alread 


destroyed nearly half a million acresof vineyard, 
and threatens with ruin two millions of acres 
more. Since three years a government com- 
mission has been occupied at Montpellier, experi- 
menting with all suggested remedies, on an 
affected vineyard severa) acres in extent. It 
may be safely said, the commission, composed of 


| . ‘a . 
practical and scientific men, has discovered no 


cure; it has, however, demonstratec the happy 
action of manures in prolonging the life of the 
vine, without, however, preserving it. The sub- 
mersion of the vines, for thirty days at least, in 
autumn or winter, with running water, and tke 
subsequent application of fertilizers, known as 
the Faucon plan, is the safe efficacious remedy 
up to the present demonstrated, and so highly 1s 
it appreciated that a project is on foot to con- 


| struct a canal, to be fed from the Rhone, so as to 


enable several million acres of vineyards to be 
temporarily inundated. A special commissioner 
has left for the United States to study a variety 
of American vine-stocks, known in Pennsylva- 
nia as the “coon grape,” and reported capable of 
resisting the phylloxera. 


Reaping and Mowing and other Machinery- 

Several agricultural societies adopted the 
excellent practice this year of issuing instructions 
for the use of mowing and reaping machines, 
and trials of both have been extensively made. 
Since May last, 2,000 of these machines have 
been sold in France, and mostly of foreign make. 
A reaping machine is not easy to construct; its 
parts are numerous and diverse, demanding an 
extremely precise, if not delicate, adjustment. 

rench manufacturers are not able, yet, to com- 
pete with English and American fabricants; the 
total reapers turned out by the former do not 
exceed 300. As France at present exports 
locomotives to England, there is no reason why 
she may not one day do the same for mowers 
and reapers. It is calculated, that the 2,000 
machines purchased within the last three 
months, represent the equivalent of 30,000 labor- 
ers. This supplemental aid is incalculable, 
where farm servants are rare, and where the 
military are too occupied with their own duties 
to give much practical help during harvest time. 
It is becoming the custom in France to present 
the farmer, who offers his wheat to be cut by a 
competition of reaping machines, with the prize 
reaper—the latter being purchased for that 
purpose by the local farming society. Not less 
noteworthy is the progress made in the adoption 
of threshing machines. For large farms, steam 
machines of course are employed; but in the 
case of small holdings, the little Swiss machine 
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is preferred. It is portable, and so passes from 
neighbor to neighbor; if worked by a horse, ten 
bushels of grain per hour may be threshed; if 
turned by two men, one-half of that quantity. 
Adulteration of Fertilizers. 

The Minister of Agriculture, alarmed at the 
extensive adulteration of commercial manures, 
and which is progressing rather than diminish- 
ing, recommends each Department to establish a 
laboratory for testing the sincerity of the seller, 
and he urges every agricultural society to obtain 
samples of manures offered for sale in their 
neighborhood, sending same to be analysed, and 
in case of fraud, placing the matter in the hands 
of the public proseeutor. France has sufficient 
laboratories already in connection with her 
agricultural schools and “stations ;”’ the obstacle 
to conquer is the apathy of the farmer, who in 
too many cases is already the debtor of the 
seedsman and manure dealer. The easiest and 
best guarantee is to order commercial manures 
at the fountain head. The newest substance for 
falsifying guano is a compound of gypsum and 

yhosphate of lime, colored to imitate real 
eruvian. 


Fodder Presses. 

A fresh impulse has been given to hay farming 
by the employment of machines for compressing 
the fodder. A cubic yard of hay, ordinarily bun- 
died, weighs about 1 cwt. by pressure, and well 
corded and wired, five and six times that quantity 
can be forced into the samespace. It is thus that 
Cherbourg sends hay to Paris, and the same facili- 
ties prevent a region from suffering from any 
penury of fodder. The presses are of various 
sizes, the portable ones being hired out. Reports 
of late have been very unfavorable to the giant 
maize of Nicaragua, so much esteemed for green 
feeding. On examination it has been found that 
seed had not been imported from South America, 
but raised in the vicinity of Marseilles; the seed 
—- very unequally and sickly, and was 
ound to be black in the centre and suffering from 
a dry rot. Apart from any question of degene- 
racy, the climate of France cannot ripen this 
maize, and hence, why farmers are falling back 
on the variety known as “ horse-tooth.” M. Goff- 
art, who has become the authority on the pres- 
ervation of green maize and rye in trenches for 
winter and spring feeding, asserts the plan has 
never failed, where the instructions have been 
minutely followed. The amount of moisture con- 
tained in the plant is no obstacle to its preserva- 
tion, as maize contains 80 per cent. of water when 
put in the trench, and revealed on analysis the 
same percentage four months later, when taken 
out to be consumed. M. Goffart thinks that the 
reason why so many complain of green rye not 
conserving well, is owing to its being relatively 
dry, containing but 70 per cent. of water, and 
hence one reason, perhaps, why a watering with 
salt, in solution, proves so beneficial. The colder 
the state in which green stuff is put into the 
trenches the better; thus after filling some pits 
in December, M. Goffart found, that such as had 
a layer of ice on the surface before being covered 
in, maintained the desired low temperature to the 
last. 

Potato Planting. 

The Telliez process of planting potatoes, hor- 

ticultural rather than agricultural, consists in 





being able to have new potatoes in January and 
February, equal to those ordinarily produced in 
May and June. Having selected a light, pliable 
soil, at least 12 inches in depth, make a hole 10 
inches deep, place a little manure therein, then 
the potato, afterwards some manure, and then 
fill in the soil. The holes ought to be 24 inches 
asunder. The seed potatoes should be pre- 
served in charcoal dust till first of August—the 
moment for planting, and to be steeped for one 
hour beforehand, in a solution of half a pound 
of salt and one quart of water; about the middle 
of September, mould, and at the same period in 
October, weed, and earth up irrespective of the 
faded stems; then cover with a little straw ; the 
tubercles will increase under ground, independ- 
ent of all exterior vegetation, and may be gath- 
ered in the early part of January, although they 
wiil not be fully ripe till the close of February. 
Destroying Weeds and Bug Worms. 

M. Duponchel recommends an effective means 
for destroying dodder ; mow the spot affected as 
close as possible to the soil; afterwards raking it 
clean, then strew a quarter of a pound of sul- 
phuret of calcium per square yard; the dodder 
will be burnt, but the clover and lucerne will in 
no way suffer. : 

To destroy the terrible Ly & worms which 
attack the young hop stems, M. Breithaupt pours 
some carbolic acid on a heated shovel; the fumes 
cause the worms to fall dead in masses. 

Horse Feed. 

It is alleged that one of the obstacles to the 
rearing of horses in France, is the absence of 
oats. In the southern parts of the country, 
barley is the favorite grain for horses, as is 
practised at present in Spain, Algeria, Arabia, 
&c. The Romans fed their cavalry horses only 
on barley. A new variety of oats called Sulines, 
has been introduced in the neighborhood of 
Lille, which yields over 80 bushels per acre, 
where formerly half that quantity was but 
produced; hence, the cultivation of this grain 
crop is now rapidly spreading ; oats sell at francs 
11 to 14 per cwt. 

aris, September 4th, 1875. 


* 
* 


The Premium List 


Of the Maryland State Agricultural Society 
at its Meeting at Pimlico, in October. 





Plowing Match.—The first premium, $15, was 
awarded to Wm. A. Bennett (Elisha Search, 
plowman }) second do., $10,to Wm. Johnson, and 
the third, $5, to C. K. Harrison (Wm. Fordyce, 
plowman.) There were but four competitors. 
each plowman turned over a piece of ground 
about 24 by 100 yards. 

Household Manufactures—Premiums were 
awarded to sundry exhibitors, nearly all of Bal- 
timore county, the offerings being the usual dis- 
play of quilts, flowers, jellies, canned fruits, &c. 

Fresh Butter —First premium, Miss A. Coun- 
cilman; second, 8. M. Shoemaker; third, Mrs. 
Daniel Jenifer. Cream Cheese.—First premium, 
Mrs. L. Mongar; second, Miss Aggie Bracken- 
ridge. Bacon Hams.—First premium, Mrs. 
Daniel Jenifer; second, Miss Clara Shipley; third, 
Mrs. E. Maynard. 
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Garden Vegetables.—General assortment.—First 
premium, J. H. McHenry; second, C. C, Carman; 
third, Maryland Hospital. Long blood-beets— 
First premium, C. C. Carman; second, John 
O'Neill; third, W. 8. G. Baker. Turnip beets— 
First premium, John O’ Neill; second, J. Parsons; 
third, W.8. G. Baker. Broccoli—First premium, 
©. C. Carman. Cabbage—First premium, John 
O'Neill; second, J. H. MeHenry. Carrots—First 
pee J. Parsons; second, J. H. MclIlenry. 

arsnips—First premium, Mrs. George Brown; 
second, 8. M. Shoemaker; third, John O'Neill. 
Egg-plantse—First premium, J. H. McHenry; 
second, John O'Neill: third, C. C. Carman. 
Onions—First premium, John O'Neill; second, 
J. Parsons; third, John W. Zink. Pumpkins— 
First premium, F. and J. Saunders; second, J. 
Parsons. Winter squashes—First premium, C. 
C. Carman; second, W.8.G. Baker. Tomatoes— 
First premium, C. C. Carman; second, 8. M. 
Shoemaker; third, J. Parsons. Celery—First 
premium, J. H. McHenry; second, 8. M. Shoe- 
maker. 

First premiums.—Best sugar beets, W. S. G. 
Raker; best Egyptian beets, 8S. M. Shoemaker; 
best giant wax beans, 8. M. Shoemaker; best 
turnips, beets and parnips, S. Kavanaugh. 

Fruits.—Best collection, first premium, A. W. 
Sweeny; second, John C. Zink; fall apples, first 
premium, A. W. Sweeny; winter apples, first pre- 
mium, F. and J. Sanderson; second, A. W. 
Sweeny; fall pears, first premium, John C. Zink; 
winter pears, first premium, John C. Zink; native 
grapes, first premium, A. Brackenridge; grapes 
under glass, first premium, Mrs. George Brown; 
seedling grapes, first premium, John Stewart; 
peaches, first premium, John W. Zink;.seedling 
apples, first premium, A. W. Sweeny. 

Grain and Root Crops.—First premiums— 
Wheat, G. W. Lurman; white corn, Mrs. George 
Brown; yellow corn, Mrs. George Brown; rye, 
Mrs. George Brown; oats, C. C. Carman; Irish 

»0tatoes, Mrs. George Brown; mangel wurzel, 
yon Atkinson. 

Swine.—First premiums—Best Chester Boar, 
two years old,G. F. Page; best Chester boar, one 
year old, C. W. Hall; sow, two years old, John 
C, Zink; Pigs, John C. Zink; Berkshire boar, two 
years old, 5. M. Shoemaker; pigs of the Fifth 

egiment M. N. G., Col. J. Stricker Jenkins. 

Sheep.—Long wools, best Cotswold buck, first 
premium, C. J. B. Mitchell; second premium do. 
to same; first and second premium for pen of 
ewes, same; first premium for pen of buck lambs, 
same; second do., Edward Hicks; first premium 
for pen of ewe lambs, C. J. B Mitchell; second 
do., Edward Hicks. Middle wools, buck, first 

remium, Jas. Padian; second do., Edward Hicks; 

rst premium for pen of ewes, Col. J. Stricker 
Jenkins; second do., Jas. Padian; first premium 
for pen of buck lambs, J. Stricker Jenkins; sec- 
ond do. ewelambs,same. Fine wools, buck, first 
premium, 8. K. Crosby; pen of ewes, do.; pen of 
ewe lambs, do. 

Imported Sheep—Long wool buck, first pre- 
mium, A. P. G@. Cumming; second do., C. PB. 
Mitchell; first ewe, A. P. G. Cumming; second do., 
same; middle do., first premium, J. Stricker 
Jenkins. 

Horses.—Genera) utility, stallion, first premium, 
John Slade; second premium do., John W. Gar- 


rett; brood mare, first, same; second, Levi Hunt; 
pe match horses, first, Moses Moses; second, L. 

longar; saddle horse, first, W. F. Johnson; 
second, Levi Hunt; saddle pony, first, L. Mongar, 
second, S. M. Shoemaker. Imported best mare, 
first premium, Joseph H. Rieman; heavy draft 
stallion, first, B. J. Snouffer; second, John C. 
Crumbine; mare, first, Wm. ©. Wilson; second, 
C. K. Harrison; horse colt, two years old, first 
premium, 8. M. Shoemaker; filly, three years old, 
C. K. Harrison; do., two years old, first, Wallace 
King; do., two years old, S. M. Shoemaker; do., 
one year old, first, W. F. Johnson; best pair, first, 
Joseph D. Daniels. 

Thoroughbred stallion, first premium, Henry 
Winter; second, John A. McCaull; mare, first 
premium, J. H. McHenry; horse colt, three years 
old, first premium, 8S. W. Worthington. Quick 
draught stallions, first premium, A. F. Fawcett; 
| second, Martin Quinn; brood mare, first pre- 
|mium, 8S. H. Caughy; second, Robert Moore; 
| horse colt, three years old, first premium, C. E. 

Easter; second, John A. McCaull; horse colt, 
| two years old, first premium, H. Brosener; sec- 
ond, D. F. Ware; horse colt, one year old, first 
| premium, John W. Garrett; second, C. H. Riley; 
| filly, three years old, first premium, James H. 
| Rieman; second, John Merryman; filly, two 

years old, first premium, John A. McCaull; sec- 
ond, R. Q. Hall; filly, one year old, first premium, 

Jesse Tyson; second, John Merryman. Pair of 
| horses, first premium, M. B. Johnson; second, 
| James Padian. Mules, best pair, first premium, 
| John Merryman. 


Poultry.—Games—first premiums—blue gray, 
‘black gray, best collection, John Stewart; Brah- 
jmas, dark, C. E. Boileau; SS Cochins, 
light Brahma chicks, white Cochins, white-face 
| black Spanish fowls, do. chicks, white Leghorn 
olish, Houdan fowls, do. chicks, black- 





| fowls, 
| breasted ted game bantam fowls, do. chicks, 
| mongrel ducks, William Bowman; light Brahma 


fowls, Dr. J. 8. Bowen; white Cochin chicks, 
| buff Cochin chicks, do. fowls, C. E. Boileau. 
| Second premium, do. Wm. Bowman; best col- 
| lection, first premium, C. E. Boileau; gray Dork- 
| ing fowls, first premium, L. Mongar; do. chicks, 
|same; white Leghorn chicks, first premium, C. 
| E. Boileau; Domisigues, first premium, same; 
first premium, black Hamburgs, D. G. Stevens; 
| brown and gray China geese, first premium, Miss 
|W. Smith; second, L. Mongar; white China 
| geese, first premium, Miss W. Smith; Brazilian 
| ducks, first premium, R. F. Maynard; best dozen 
eggs, Job Stewart; Pekin ducks, first and second 
premiums, F. and J. Sanderson; D. G. Stevens, 
the premiums for pigeans. 

Fat Cattle —Cow, first premium, John Merry- 
man; yoke of oxen, first premium, A. M. Stabler; 
second do., 8. M. Shoemaker. 

Cattle —Short-horns, bull, first, M. N. Schneb- 
ly & Bro.; do. two years old, first, Edward 
Hicks; do. calf, first, M. N. Schnebly & Bro.; 
second, Edward Hicks; cow, three years old, 
first premium, M. N. Schnebly & Bro.; second 
do., same; heifer, two years old old, first pre- 
|mium, same; second, Edward Hicks; do. calf, 
| first, M. N. Schnebly & Bro.; herd, first, same; 
| Holsteins, bull, two years old, first, 8S. M. Shoe- 

maker; cow, three years old, first, same; do., sec- 
ond, same. 
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Ayrshires, bull, three years old, first, C. K. 
Harrison; do., second, John O'Neill; do; calf, 
first, C. K. Harrison; cow, three years old, first 
and second, same; heifer, two years old, do.; one 
year old, do. calf, do. herd, first premiums, same. 

Imported Ayrshires, bull, three years eld, 
first premium; cow, three years old, first; do., 
second, C. K. Harrison. 

Grades or Natives, milch cow, first, G. W. 
Lurman; cow or heifer, two years old, first pre- 
mium, John C, Zink. 

To John Merryman for Herefords, best bull 
calf, cows, heifers and herd; also for imported 
Herefords, bu!ls and cows. 

Jersey Herd-Book Cattle—Best bull, three 
years old, Jos. H. Rieman; second best bull, 
three years old, 8. M. Shoemaker; best bull, two 
years old, J. H. McHenry; best bull, one year 
old, J. 8. Jenkins; second best bull, one year old, 
S. M. Shoemaker; best cow, three years old, Jos. 
H. Rieman; second best cow, three years old, S. 
M. Shoemaker; best heifer, two years old, Clark 
& Jones; second best heifer, two years old, John 
W. Garrett; best heifer, one year old, John W. 
Garrett; second best heifer, one year old, J. S. 
Jenkins; best heifer calf, Clark & Jones; best 
bull calf, 8S. M. Shoemaker; herd, Jos. H. Rieman. 

Channel Island.—Best bull, three years old, C. 
G. Shipley; best bull, one year old, C. G. Ship- 
ley; best bull calf, L. Mongar; best cow, three 
years old, D. G. Stevens, second best bull, three 
years old, Wallace King; best helfer, two years 
old, Wallace King: second best beifer, two years 
old, J. J. Taylor; second best heifer, one year 
old, C. G. Shipley; best bull, one year old, G. S. 
Watts; best bull calf, J. J. Taylor; best herd, C. 
G. Shipley. 

Carriage and Leather Manufactures.—Best two 
horse family carriage, F. J. Golibart; best light 
road wagon, E. Whitman; best no-top buggy, 
Gross & Stoops; best top buggy, F. L. Golibart; 
best light trotting wagon, Heimiller & Brother; 
best four-horse farm wagon, E. Whitman; best 
two-horse farm wagon, Thos. Norris & Son; 
second best two-horse farm wagon, (broadtread) 
Griffith & Turner; best one-horse express 
wagon, Thomas Norris & Son; best set double 
carriage harness, (heavy) Samnel Hunt & 
Son; best set double carriage harness, (light) 
John D. Hammond; best set single carriage 
harness, Samuel Hunt & Son; best saddle 
and bridle, (lady’s) Samuel Hunt & Son; 
best saddle and bridle, (gentleman’s) John 
D. Hammond; best gentleman's traveling 
trunk, Samuel Hunt Son; best lady’s travelin 
trunk, Samuel Hunt & Son; best lap robe po 
horse covers, Samuel Hunt & Son; first premium, 
Globe Lubricating Company for axle grease; 
boots and shoes, George 8. eee & Son. 

Implements.—Best one-horse plow, Thomas 
Norris & Son; best two-horse plow, J. C. Dur- 
burrow; best three-horse plow, Cromwell & 
— best plow for new or rough land, A. 
G. Mott; best subsoil plow, Cromwell & Cong- 
don; best hillside plow, Griffith & Turner; best 


best tobacco cultivator, R Sinclair & Co.; best 
horse hoe, R. Sinclair & Co.; best vegetable 
hand cultivator, A. G. Mott; best grain drill, E. 
Wagner; best grain drill with attachment, E. 
Whitman & Son; best corn planter, horse power, 
R. Sinclair & Co.; best corn planter, hand 
power, A. G. Mott; best garden seed sower, 
Griffith & Turner; best lime spreader, Griffith & 
Turner; best thresher and cleaner (one operation, 
six to ten horses), Linton & Lamott; best thresher 
and cleaner (one operation, two to six horses), 
Linton & Lamott; best thresher and cleaner, 
without separator, R. Sinclair & Co.; best straw 
carrier, Linton & Lamott; best sweep, horse 
power, six to ten horses, Linton & Lamott; best 
sweep, horse power, two to six horses, Linton & 
Lamott; best mowing machine, Joshua Thomas; 
best hand lawn mower, Linton & Lamott; best 
horse lawn mower, E Whitman; best reaper and 
mower, (dropper attachment), Joshua Thomas; 
best reaper and mower (self-raking attachment), 
Joshua Thomas; best hay tedder, Griffith & 
Turner; best wheel-horse rake, H. P. Underhill; 
best revolving rake, A. G. Mott; best grain fan, 
E. Whitman; best cockle machine, E. Whitman; 
best corn sheller for horse power, R. Sinclair & 
Co; single spout corn sheller, Griffith & Turner; 
hay, straw and stalk cutter (horse-power), E. 
Wagner; hay, straw and stalk cutter (hand or 
horse-power), R. Sinclair & Co.; vegetable or 
root cutter, A. G Mott; horse hay fork, R. 
Sinclair & Co.; grain cradles, R. Sinclair & Co.; 
grain and grass scythes, Cromwell & Congdon; 
hand hay rakes, Cromwell & Congdon; garden 
rakes, Cromwell & Congdon; pitchferks, Crom- 
well & Congdon; forks for digging, Cromwell & 
Congdon, leng handle shovels, A. G. Mott; briar 
or bramble scythes, A. G. Mott; hay press, by 
| hand power, E. Whitman; large cider and wire 
| press, Griffith & Turner; small cider and 
| wine press, Griffith & Turner; cheese press, 
| Griffith & Turner; smut machine, Joshua Thomas; 
stump puller, Griffith & Turner; churn, Cromwell 
& Congdon; bee hive, E. Whitman & Son; ox 
oke and bows, R. Sinclair & Son; wagon brake, 
Whitman & Son; best self-opening and 
‘shutting gate, George Reis; automatic gate, A. 
H. Krout; portable fence, John E. Layton; 
American made pruning tools, Cromwell & 
Congdon; ditching tools, Cromwell & Congdon;. 
road scraper, Thos. Norris & Son; best portable 
steam engine, Geo. Page; saw mill for lumber, 
Geo. Page; saw mill for firewood, Geo. Page; 
|stave and shingle machine, Geo. Page; drain 
| tile, Griffith & bn agricultural steamer, R. 
| Sinclair & Co.; corn and cob mill, E. Whitman 
|& Son; pump for hand power, Cromwell & 
|Congdon; clothes wringer, Griffith & Turner; 
|sewing machines, Wilcox & Gibbs’, Jacob Aull, 
| Jersey Herd Book Cattle Imported.—Cow, three 
years old, first premium, G. 8. Watts; cow, three 
| years old, second premium, William C. Wilson. 
| Discretionary Premiums.—The following pre- 
| miums were awarded by the Committee on Dis- 
|cretionary Implements. Special premiums to 








gang plow, R. Sinclair & Co.; best sulky or | Cromwell & Cong.'on, two diplomas, one for po- 
wheel plow, Thomas Norris & Son; best one- | tato hilling plough and one for shovel plough; E. 


horse vegetable plow, Thomas Norris & Son; 
best hand plow, A. G. Mott; best 
R. Sinclair & Co.; best harrow, E Whitman & 
Son; best corn cultivator, Thomas Norris & Son; 


tato digger, 


| D. Withers, $5 and diploma for wire fence; John 
|C. Durburrow, meal chopper; J. Norris & Son, 
| two diplomas, one for extension ladder and one 
| for post-hole digger; Trump Bros., diploma and 
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$5 for Fleet wool scroll saw; J. Thomas, diploma 
for fruit dryer; George Page & Co., two diplomas, 
one for lath mill and one for saw table; F. M. 
Weideman, diploma and $5 for corn husker; Jno. 
H. Barnes, two diplomas, one with $5 for hay 
press, the other for stump puller; J. H. Shireman, 
diploma for Johnston’s reaper. 

Miss Susan Hooper, 7 years old, took the first 
discretionary premium for the best sponge cake. 


[We omit the reports of the “trials of speed,” 
as we have not the room to spare to give them in 
detail. } 


Governor Walker's Address. . 

Thursday, the third day of the Fair, was the 
day appointed for the main race for $2,000, and 
for the address of the orator for the occasion, 
Ex-Governor Walker, of Virginia, but the heavy 
rains caused the postponement of both of these 
portions of the programme to the following day. 
The track for the race was, however, still unfit, 
and it was postponed until Tuesday of the week 
following. The address was made at the ap- 
pointed time. A. B. Davis, Esq., President of 


the Society, introduced Mr. Walker to the 
audience, who, from the grand stand, proceeded 
to the delivery of his address : 


Governor Walker at the beginning announced 
that his theme would not be what he knew about 
farming, nos what he did not know about it; 
but he would speak on a subject of universal 
interest, “the hard times—their cause and cure.” 
The hard times is everywhere, and in all places 
the subject of thought and discourse. The pres- 
ent condition of affairs could not long continue. 
Every citizen is interested in seeking the remedy 
and knowing the cause in such a crisis. 

Governor Walker sketched the financial and 
business condition of the country from the 
autumn of 1873, when the Jay Cooke collapse 
rung in the panic, and the steady shrinkage of 
values and distrust that have been growing ever 
since. No other panics ever left a state of 
things like the present, when the earth was 
never as prolific; monetary institutions are 
plethoric with funds they are afraid to use; 
workshops are silent and universal stagnation is 


the settled condition of business. What was |. 


there behind it all? Great monetary revulsions 
never occur when the social organism is sound. 
They are the result of a morbid and unhealthy 
condition of the body politic. Before the panic 
began everything had been stilted—currency, 
prices, habits, business—and we have had to 
come down to solid, substantial, natural, genuine 
business basis. Getting down to that is the 
trouble. 

While the late war solved finally and forever 
one of the great political prebiems which had 
agitated the country for years, yet its solution 
entailed upon us other problems of almost equal 
magnitude. These are: 

irst. The national debt of over $3,000,000,000, 
partly in gold, interest-bearing bonds and other 
loans, all bearing interest except the greenbacks, 
and all used more or less as currency, and consti- 





tuting, with the national bank notes, over 
$1.800,000,000. 

Second. A disordered and demoralized condi- 
tion of industry and commerce at the North. 
All wars are demoralizing—none more so than 
domestic—and the extent of demoralization may 
be seme | measured by their magnitude and 
duration. The restraints of civil law and social 
order are loosened, while the established customs 
and fundamental principles of business are often 
supplanted by feverish speculation, inflated 
prices and a lowered standard of financial 


integrity. Our gigantic struggle was no excep- 


tion in these respects to the general rule. Its 
close found the North with an immense velume 
of paper currency, or that which was used as 
currency, but at a heavy discount, while inflated 
prices, over-trading and speculation universally 
prevailed. Debts payable in gold or its equiva- 
lent were by authority of federal law liquidated 
in an irredeemable and depreciated paper 
currency. State banks had been taxed out of 
existence in order to force national banks into 
favor. y 

The special industries created and fostered by 
the war, and which compensated the North for 
her loss of Southern trade, in the main termi- 
nated with the cessation of hostilities. The 
capital invested in these, unless changed and 
reinvested, was rendered unproductive or lost 
altogether. In short, expensive habits, unhealthy 
speculation, chaotic finances and demoralized 
business were the conditions which obtained at 
the North at the close of the war. 

Third. Another problem left by the war was 
a financially ruined and utterly prostrate South. 
Not only had her personal estate and taxable 
values over desolate lands—been swept away in: 
the common ruin, but also her social organism. 
and governmental system denuded, desolated. 
and utterly exhausted; her industries gone, her- 
commerce prostrated, while want and chaos 
everywhere prevailed. This was the condition 
of the South at the close of the late memorable 
struggle. Those were the three great problems. 
which at that period pressed for solution upon 
the American people. The reorganization and. 
establishment of our finances upon a solid and 
permanent basis; the readjustment of commerce,, 
of industries, in fact of all business at the North 
to the changed condition of affairs, and the 
resuscitation and the rehabilitation of the South. 


[Governor Walker, in discussing the causes of 
the condition of our financial affairs, gave his 
views as to the remedy, as follows :] 


There are two parties in the country, the “con~ 
tractionist” and the “inflationist.” With due re- 
spect to each he did not think eitherentirely right 
or either entirely wrong. Is not contraction that 
of the boa constrictor, who strains his victim to 
death in its folds? Is not inflation clothed only 
with the appearance of investing our industry 
with prosperity? Why entail the danger of 
either ? e must have a restoration of public 
confidence in ourselves, in our monetary sound- 
ness. He favored the substituting for National 
bank notes the greenbacks, and raising these 

reenbacks to a par with gold. How can this be 
done? Why by making them a legal tender for 
all debts both to the country and the people. 
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The Government now says the money is good 
enough for the people, but not for the Govern- 
ment. Make the greenbacks equal to gold and all 
the gold that will be needed will be to pay the in- 
terest on the debt and to settle the balance of 
foreign trade against us. When it thus approxi- 
mates in value all greenbacks should be redeemed 
with gold or gold-bearing interest bonds, Which 
could preserve the financial equilibrium and pre- 
vent a combination of brokers against the Gov- 
ernment and people. Another remedy would be 
to reduce the interest on the public debt. Why 
is it that Americans pay more interest than Eng- 
lishmen? The debt should be retired for a 34 
per cent. gold loan, which would save $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000. Unless some means can be de- 
vised the future is dark indeed. In the coming 


Centennial year he hoped that the National re- 
union might be marked with a return to National 
prosperity and individual thrift. 


Live Stock. 


Another Great Sale of Short-Horns. 





We are indebted to Alexander Murdoch, Esq., 
of this city, for a copy of the Elgin (Scotland) 
Chronicle of 27th August, containing the par- 


ticulars of a sale of short-horn cattle, which is | 


said to be the greatest sale ever held in the 


country, and shows that the prices which are 


continued to be paid for beef-making cattle are 
not without a significance, and points to the 
fact, that American farmers and breeders should 
not lose sight of their own, and the interests of 
the country, and pay more attention to the 
rearing of cattle for beef, as they are now doing 
for dairy purposes. From the Chronicle we take 
the following introductory to the list of ani- 
mals sold : 

Unprecedented Prices for Short-Horns.—On 
Wednesday last, one of the most important sales 
of cattle ever held took place in Dunmore Park, 
when a selection of animals from the famous 
herd of short-horns belonging to the Earl of 
Dunmore were there sold by public auction, 
realizing something like a total of 25,099 guineas, 


or £5,000 more than a valuation put upon them ° 


the previous day. The sale attracted celebrated 
breeders of short-horn stock from all parts of 
the country, and also agents of foreign and col- 
onial stock breeders. The weather was very 
unfavorable during part of the day, but shortly 
after the proceedings commenced it brightened up. 

The herd which was first got together at great 
cost and labor,comprised three choice specimens 
of the Red Rose tribe, three of the Oxford 
family, (both descended from animals bred at 
Kirklevington) and sixteen representatives of 
the Wild Eyes tribe. The bulls were one of the 
finest collections of young sires that could well 
be found. The Duke of Connaught, who will be 
the sire of the heifers’ calves, is said to be the 
finest young Duchess bull in the country, and 
the third Duke of Hillhurst (30,975) is an animal 
of the greatest excellence. Wednesday's was 


the second surplus sale which the Earl of Dun- 
more has had. The herd was so numerous In 
1872 that a sale was held in that year, when the 
sum of £18,118 14s. was realized. The bidding 
on Wednesday was exceedingly spirited, and 
prices were about the highest ever known to 
have been obtained. The Duke of Connaught 
fetched 4,500 guineas, and the third Duke of 
Hillhurst 3,000 guineas, the largest price ever 
got for animals, at a public sale of short-horns, 
which shows, more than any words of ours, the 
excellent quality and famous name of the stock. 
Of the 39 lots sold, 30 were females, bringing 
16,465 guineas, and 9 males, which fetched 8,510 
guineas. Thus the average over the sale is 
£672 8s., figures which compare favorably with 
the £242 18s. 9d. averaged in 1872. The condi- 
| tions of the bidding were that there should be 
| no reserve bode, but that every animal should go 
| for what it would bring. 

The highest price bid for bulls, as stated above, 

| was 4,500 guineas, and the lowest for bull calves, 
|of which there were several of 5 to 7 months old, 
|60 guineas. Of cows, the highest price was 
1,950 guineas, and the lowest for heifer calves 
55 guineas. The average is the highest ever 
| made, and considerable above the famous New 
| York Mills sale in 1873. 





- 
Alpaca Sheep. 

Ex-Governor Frank Thomas has recently 
|returned home from his mission to Peru, 
|} and has brought with him a lot of this celebrated 
| breed of sheep, which, as we learn trom the 
Frederick Examiner, will be expected at the 
| Frederick county, Md., Fair, to be held at Fred- 
| erick city on the 12th inst. They are at present 
on the farm of Goy. T., in Alleghany. These 
sheep range in large flocks under the care of the 
Indian race on the table-land, 13,000 feet above 
| the level of the sea, between the two chains of 
very high mountains that extend from the north- 
ern boundaries of Ecuador, through Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia into Chili; and although they 
are very numerous, all three of these Republics 
forbid, under heavy penalties, their exportation. 
The fourteen which Mr. Thomas brought along 
with him were obtained by his agent, on the 
table-land of Peru, in the vicinity of Lake Titti- 
caca,—about foar thousand miles from New York 
—to which city they were sent by rail from the 
Lake to the Pacific, then by steamer to Panama, 
by rail across the Isthmus, and thence by steamer 
to New York and by rail to the Governor’s farm 
in the mountains. Notwithstanding the journey 
they are in fine thriving condition, which goes to 
show that they are a hardy animal. For their 
importation to the United States, the Governor 
had the special permission of the President of 
Peru, with wliom he has very friendly relations. 
The sheep were not imported for sale or for per- 
sonal profit, but to experiment upon and ascertain 
if this fleece-bearing animal could be imported 
into the United States, and thus establish an in- 
dustry which would in time prove profitable 
employment on a large scale of capital and labor. 
|The fleece of the Alpaca far surpasses that of 
| our best breeds of sheep, in the length and fine- 
ness and smoothness of its fiber, and weighs 
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about seven pounds for each shearing; and, as it 
is much larger than our own sheep, and its flesh 
is said to be superior to mutton for food, as well 
as for its capacity to produce the material for a 
beautiful article of clothing, it may in time 
become of great value to the country. Their 
colors are glossy black, beautiful brown of various 
shades, very white and gray. In form they are 
more like the red deer of the Alleghanies than 
the sheep, being heavy and deep in the chest, 
slim in the loins; and of handsomely curved and 
full round hind-quarters, with a very long, swan- 
like neck, which they carry in a vertical direction, 
and which, with a well-formed head and remark- 
ably beautiful eye, gives them a pleasing and 
imposing appearance. 


* 
* 





Percheron and Norman Horses. 


Eds, American Farmer, Baltimore, Md: 

Dear Sirs—Knowing that you are interested 
and always glad to hear of the progress in the 
stock interest of the country, I drop you a few 
lines to let you know of my return from Europe, 
where I have been spending part of the summer, 
in selecting horses, to replenish my stud, prepara- 
tory to the fall and spring demand, and have 
succeeded in reaching home with twenty-seven 
stallions and mares, six more having preceded me, 
making a total of thirty-three for the season,— 
being the largest importation ever made to this 
country. My stock is of the choicest blood of 
France—selected from the best stud stables of 
the old district of Perche, so noted as the birth- 
place of the Percheron race, with which we have 


attained such grand results in producing valuable 
horses by crossing upon the common mares of 
our country, and many of them are horses ap- 
proved by the Government, and were drawing 
an annual subsidy of from 300 to 400 francs. The 
most of them are gray, but have a few dark 
colored ones, to suit the fastidious taste of some 


of our people. Weights varying from 1,400 to 
2,000 pounds. As to their quality I do not feel 
disposed to indulge myself in any vain expres- 
sions of their superiority over all other breeds or 
individual animalsin this country or Europe, but 
will content myself with the pleasure of showing 
all who may visit Oak Lawn, a stud of horses, 
that, notwithstanding the draft that has been 
made upon it by the sale of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth ef stock during the 
past eighteen months, still presents forty stallions 
tit for service the coming year, with brood mares, 
suckling colts, yearlings, two-year olds, &c., &. 
Hoping to have the = std of welcoming you 
to our State, and showing you what we are do- 
ing here for the improvement of stock, I am, 
sirs, very truly yours, W. W. DUNHAM. 
uge Vo., Illinvis, Sept. 2,’75. 


*» 


Sheep in Virginia. 


The Richmond Whig strongly urges the 
farmers of Virginia to engage more generally in 
Wwool-zgrowing, as its climate and soil not only 
are adapted to this industry, but the changed 
conditions of its people since the war and 
abolition of slavery. But in the first place it de- 
mands that the Legislature shall pass a stringent 
dog law for the farmer's protection, from which 








it would appear that the State is overrun with 
dogs to such an extent as to have actually dis- 
courged if not prevented the general introduction 
of this industry. Upon these points the Whig 


says: 

With the extinction of slavery, the old system 
of cultivation has become unprofitable. In tts 
place must be substituted others adapted to our 
altered condition of labor. Among those not 
one is so profitable in the interior as the raisin 
of wool, &c. The industry requires but a smal 
force compared to the cultivation of wheat, corn 
and tobacco, and, therefore, the Legislature 
should foster’ it in every possible way. Ifthe 
Old Dominion could produce sheep to anything 
like the extent that Michigan does, she would in 
a few years become far wealthier than she is, and 
we see no reason why such should not be the 
fact with proper legislation. 

It does seem to us that the Legislature might 
pass such laws as would protct our citizens in 
their property. Whatever enactments there are 
seems to be practically of little effect. We-have 
never seen the statutes of Michigan, but we 
would venture to assert that they secure their 
farmers. 

CLES Alek ie 


Management of the Horse. 


When the legs of a horse swell upon standing 
in the stable, it is an evidence of debility, general 
or local. It would be well to increase the food 
in quantity or quality. The following might 
also be ot use, viz: Powdered sulphate of iron, 
one and a half ounces; gentian root, two 
ounces; chlorate of potassa, one ounce; mixed 
and divided into twelve powders. One of those 
given in cut feed, as little moistened as possible, 
night and morning. 

Ground oats would be better for feed than 
corn. Friction by rubbing with a coarse woollen 
upon the parts would also be helpful. 

When an animal is found, probably the day 
after his severe work and exposure, stiff and 
with “cold all over him,” he should be comforta- 
bly clothed; if the limbs are chilly, flannel 
bandages will be desirable; warm mashes and 
gruel will perhaps tempt him to eat and drink ; 
the glass of warm whiskey and water which his 
master in like circumstances would prescribe in 
his own case is eminently suitable for the faithful 
servant, or a different stimulant may be tried in 
the form of an ounce each of sulphuric ether and 
powdered gentian given in a pint of beer. In 
the mashes or in draught also give an ounce of 
nitre and about two or three ounces of Epsom 
salt—a saline mixture which must be repeated 
for about three mornings and will help to restore 
to sound working order, both skin, kidneys, and 
bowels. So long as the patient remains dull and 
does not eat well, the ether and gentian, or some 
other such cordial, should be continued twice or 
thrice daily. An airy, comfortable loose box 
will greatly hasten his recovery. Until the 
horse feeds well and is entirely free from sore- 
ness, stiffness, and pain, work is likely to make 
him as bad or worse than ever.—North British 
Agriculturist. 
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The Shropshire Sheep. 


The demand for this breed of sheep has been 
brisk this season. A gentleman of Virginia, to 
whom we forwarded a ram lamb from Mr. Car- 
roll’s fine flock, says of him: “Iam very much 
pleased with the lamb. I think he is one of the 
finest I ever saw.” 

We gave a description of this breed in a former 
number of the Furmer ; but in a copy of the 
Shrewsbury (England) Chronicle, received at this 
office, we find a very extended history of these 
sheep, the conclusion of which we consider 
worthy of transferring to our pages: 


“ Sufficient has been advanced to show that the 
Shropshire sheep, though of comparatively re- 
cent origin, are at the present widely spread and 
much valued. Now let us consider how far these 
favorable opinions are justified. We know ofno 
breed so prolific; the increase in all cases is to a 
certain extent, and often materially, influenced by 
the nature of the land, as yielding nourishing or 
inferior food. On an average, if the ewes are 
well cared for before and during the time the ram 
is with them, at least 50 per cent. of doubles may 
be looked for; and when Shropshire rams are put 
upon longwool ewes, the increase is much 
greater, as the following facts sufficiently prove. 
On a strong poor farm we purchase forty Banff- 
shire ewes every autumn—. ¢., a description of 
border Leicester with a slight Chevoit cross—and 
serve them with a Shropshire ram, either a shear- 
ling oraram lamb. In 1872 thirty-six ewes pro- 
duced seventy-eight lambs, all sold fat. This season 
the forty ewes produced eighty-two lambs; but, 
owing to unfavorable causes, we Jost ten lambs, 
and have now seventy-two fine lambs, or such 
portion of the same as have not been already 
treated with mint sauce. This prolific tendency 
is a point of great importance, for it is not with 
the Shropshires as with some of the larger breeds, 
that a fine single lamb is more esteemed than a 
double. The ewes are good mothers, and can do 
justice to their offspring ; moreover, it is always 
possible to assist nature by nutritious diet. Next, 
the Shropshire is a hardy sheep, suitable for a 
large range of soils, standing moisture better than 
severe cold, and capable of close folding without 
sensible lossof size. The yield, both of mutton and 
wool, is far greater than from the Southdown or 
other short-wool. Hampshires may arrive at 
greater weight, but they require more time, the 
proportion of bene and offal is greater, and the 
wool much less; it is no uncommon event to finda 
flock of Shropshire sheep on good land yielding 
an average of 641b. or 7It.a fleece. The quality 
of the meat, both from the fineness of texture, 
the presence of fat in the tissues, and the rich dark 
color, is fully equal to the best Southdown. And 
for all these reasons the Shropshire sheep are rent 

ayers, and deservedly and increas ngly popular. 

hey suit the moist climate of Ireland remarka- 
bly well, and not a few buyers from the Emerald 
Isle may be seen around Mr. Preece's ring at 
Shrewsbury. With generous treatment from 
their earliest days—and such treatment is surely 
profitable as well—Shropshire hogs can he 
brought out in May to weigh from 18tb. to 20tb. 
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a quarter. Cases could be cited where much 
more has been done, but we speak of what is 
possible where the land is heavily stocked. They 
bear close folding remarkably well, and for al} 
these reasons they they take rank as the most 
|important short-wool breed of the present day. 
tt is to be desired that greater uniformity of 
character should prevail, and with such breeders 
as Lord Chesam, Messrs. Mansell, Evans, Cexon, 
/and Mrs. Beach in the van, satisfactory progress 
must be made. The Shropshire sheep of the 
present day exhibit much of the quality of the 
| Down, with considerabiy more size; the fea- 
tures are rather longer, of a uniform dark but 
not black tint, the eye full and large, the fore- 
|head moderately flat and well wooled, the ears 
rather large and thin, standing well out from 
the head. Much improvement in symmetry has 
taken place of late years. Formerly the shoulders 
were frequently upright, the spine not straight, 
the top far from level, and the fore quarter gen- 
erally liglit; now the best-bred sheep are as true- 
grown asthe Downs. The character of the wool 
is of great importance, especially where the cli- 
mate is moist. An open condition of wool is to 
be deprecated ; the stapie should be fine and close, 
with which a good weight is quite possible. Al- 
though capable of making considerable weight 
upon good keep, we do not consider the Shrop- 
shire can mature as rapidly as such breecs as 
Leicester or Cotswold ; the closer texture of meat 
requires alonger time to deposit. With ordinary 
management the sliearlings are brought to market 
during the summer off grass, when their quality 
and moderately small weight render them very 
suitable to the season.” 


Horticulture. 








Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association. 


July Meeting. 
To the Editors of the American Furmer : 

On our tables to-day were the following fruits : 
Pears—Hosgenschenck and Peach; Downing’s 
Mulberries; Currants—Victoria, Prince Albert, 
Red Dutch and Le Versailles; Raspberries—Her- 
stine, Brandy wine,Clarke, Philadelphia, Duhring, 
Turner; Golden Thornless, Doolittle, Mammoth 
Cluster, Kirtland and Amazon; Gooseberries— 
Houghton Seedling, Mountain, etc., etc.; Cherries 
—Carnation, Morello Kentish, etce.; Plums— 
Wild Goose, Miner and Churn. Apples—Red 
Astrachan and June, Japanese Golden Lily. 

Topic for discussion: 

CHERRIES. 

Major Williams—Having some years since at- 
tempted to grow them I was discouraged, as I 
could not sell them, but of late years they realize 
good prices. Had sold this year at $3 per bus., 
and could have held any quantity at that figure ; 

‘am now fruiting Napoleon, Downton, Elton, 
Knight’s E. Black and Florence. Knights E. 
| Black ripens June 10. 

This region is particularly adapted to cherry 
culture, and growers here can command the mar- 
ket as tar off as Boston. 

John Saul— Major Williams has referred to the 
custom of Jetting the trees grow too high. This 





error is the chief cause of non-productiveness | 
and short life of their fruit tree. The stock is! 
not hardy, and, to protect against the rays of the | 
sun, the trees should be encouraged to throw out 
branches as near the ground as possible. 

I will suggest, additional to the list of Major 
W.., the E. Fosste Guigne, E. White and best of 
all the Empress Eugenie, which ripens here about 
the middleof May. Asa late cherry, I will name 
Vail’s August Duke; this ripensin the middle of 
July. Both of the last-named are well adapted 
to dwarfing. 

August Meeting. ! 

Professor Howland read his paper on THE| 
PEACH AND ITs Enemies. This fruit is very | 
successfully raised in the locality of Washington. ; 
Our temperature seldom reaches below zero, the 
point where fruit-buds are injured. We never) 
have the extreme cold of the North and West,— 
nor the prolonged hot weather of the South, caus- | 
ing the buds to swell and then to be killed by the 

rost. 

This medium temperature makes this the best | 
for all varieties of fruits in the United States. 

The peach is successfully raised on all varieties | 
of soil. On sandy lands the tree comes earlier | 
into bearing, and is short-lived. On a light soil, | 
10 feet apart each way. Ona heavy soil, 15 feet. | 
When the limbs become crowded cut away each | 
year one-half tree top of every other tree, in al- | 
ternate rows,—-thus renewing the top of the tree 
and increasing its productiveness. 

Peach orchards should be kept cultivated, and 
no other crops taken from the land. The soi 
should be enriched by stable manure or green 
crops plowed under. 

ENEMIES. 

The peach grub is the most important. The| 
surest way of its destruction is to hunt for and| 
kill them. If the trees are looked after in early | 
spring and again in early summer they will not | 
be injured by the worm. 

The curculio is another enemy and attacks | 
mainly the early varieties, and jarring the trees is | 
his sure destruction. 

The aphis and twig borer have injured our| 
trees to but a small extent, and the yellows are 
unknown here. 

The raising of peaches in this region will 
always be a source of profit if the trees are prop- | 
erly cultivated, and the fruit placed on the market 
in good condition. 

ON DISCUSSION. 


Coal tar, coal ashes and root exposure were | 
spoken for remedies against the grub. 

The president read a list of PEans for the Po- 
tomac region : 

Johonnot, B. Giffard Madeleine, Doyenne 
d’Ete, Bartlett, Seckel, Howell Flemish Beauty, | 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Duchesse. 

Lawrence, B. d’Anjou, Vicar, B. Easter and | 
Duc de Bordeaux. 

Mr. Saunders would name six varieties, as | 
follows: B. Giffard, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, | 
Sheldon and the Duchesse. 

Mr. Saul’s list of six: Kirtland, Bartlett, 
Duchesse, Howell and Lawrence. 

ON THE SAMPLE TABLES 
was a fine display of early apples, peaches and) 
pears. 
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Mrs. Nute had a jar of peaches canned two 
years since of over-ripe fruit, in perfect order., 
his not only looked good but with the addition 
of sugar had the taste of “all right.” So that the 
idea that very ripe fruit is not fit to can, must be 
abandoned. C. F. NEEDHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 16. 


September Meeting. 
On our sample tables were fruits as follows: 
Grapes.—Green, Cornucopia, Paxton, Hyde’s 
Eliza, Walter, Black Lenoir, Alvey, Cassady, 
Rogers’ Hybrids as follows: Autochon, Agawam, 
Coit’s Massasoit, Salem, Barry, and 12, 2, 17, 
20, 23, 27, 33, 34, 14, Delaware, Elsinburg, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Allen’s Hybrid, Canada, Herbmont, 


| Ives’ Madeira, Kent, Perkins, I-abella, Senasqua, 


Iona, Concord, Rachel, Hine, Knob Mountain, 
Keuka, Catawba, Clinton. 

Peaches.—Richmond, Atlantic, President Craw- 
ford’s, (late) Stump the World, Morris’ White, 
Old Mixon, Red Cheek Malacoton, Ladies, 
Reeves’ Favorite, Mary’s Choice, Van Buren, 
Golden Dwarf, Susquehanna, Druid Hill. 

Pears.—Seckel, Buffum, Bartlett, Heryshe’s 
Victoria, Payency. Brialmont, Nabors, Bonn, 
Sophie, Danir Hovey, Mad. Loriol de Barny, 
B. d Anjou, Rapalgee’s Seedling, La Quintinge, 
Mad. Sorlus, Laura de Glymes, Therese Appert, 
Mad. Treyve, Picciolu, St. Marc, B. Morrisot, 
Rouge d’Anjou, Dr. Capron, Bergen, Belle 
Lucrative, W. Doyenne, McVean, Des Nones, 
Duchess d’ Angouleme, Sheldon, Flemish Beauty, 
Winter Nelis, Lawrence Edmund. 

Apples.—Pittsburg Pippin, Hews’ Cra », Ortley 


| Hall’s Red, Summer Peairmain, Madame Blunt, 
Smokehouse, Jersey Sweet, 


Cooper's Ohio, 
Benoni Fallawater, Summer Hagloe, Newtown 
Pippin, Gloria Mundi, Maiden’s Blush. 

Plims.—Golden Egg. 

(Note by reporter.—It would occupy too much 
time and space to describe these fruits. Please 
refer to a good Descriptive Catalogue.) 

THE GROWING OF MEN. 

Secretary Snodgrass delivered a brief address, in 
substance, as follows: Apart from the rendering 
of fruits more plentiful, and thus bringing them 
within the reach of the masses, and consequently 
their substitution for the stomach-clogging 
and blood-heating meats so generally in use, there 


| is a tendency of such associations as ours which 


is too often lost sight of. It is this, that they insure 
the growth of the men who learn in them to till 
the earth for the purpose of making the two 
proverbial blades of grass (or two apples, if you 
please) to grow where one grew before. Agri- 
cultural or Horticultural clubs and granges are 
admirably adapted to this end—the growth of the 
men and women who compose them. Unless 
these grow along withthe products they severally 
cultivate, all the better because of these meetings, 
their highest usefulness will not be attained. The 
habit of expressing what we know, which comes 
of practice, bringing out the thought which is 
within, cannot fail to be a source of satisfactory 
discipline to the participants themselves, and a 
source of benefit to others. 

Now, it is in most persons to do this by nature. 


| It only needs to make them aware of their 


capacity to speak “out in meeting,” to insure 
that what they know shall bebrought out. It is 
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in this w way > that these societies grow men a 
women, just as the members grow grains or | 
fruits—by bringing out whatever there may be 
in the soil, with the aid of sunshine and moisture. | 
Men grow from within outwards. They 
grow by unfolding for practical use what is in 
them; and thus developing the intellectual and 
social nature, they turn it to account for the 
common good of all. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


Washington, D. C., Sept., 1875. 





Early Fall Planting. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

There are many advantages in planting trees 
early in the fall, especially if a damp, cloudy or 
misty day is selected. If set early in the fall the | 
earth becomes settled around the stems and roots 
by the fall rains,and the roots are better prepared 
for early growth in the spring. In Virginia, ex- 
perience proves the last of September and early 
in October fruit trees of every description, that 
are adapted to our soil, may be safely transplanted; 
and, at that time, the days are longer than if de- 
ferred until near winter, and much more work can | 
be done in a day, and the work is apt to be better 
done, and the cold chilly weather of the season is 
avoided. 

Wiliam Taylor, in the New York World, says, | 
and we endorse him, “ The time to plant is as the 
jeaf growth is fairly matured in autumn, and be- 
fore the roots have entirely ceased to grow, while 
the ground is yet warm and sweet and in a fit 
state to be properly worked. Many people are 
afraid to move fruit trees before the leaves have | 
fallen; this is quite a mistake. It is best for the 
growths to be matured, but immature growths 
can always be cut off, and if the leaves are so 
numerous as to cause excessive evaporation and 
consequent shrivelling of the bark, it is a good 
plan to thin with the scissors, but not too much, 
for the more leaves the plant will bear without 
shrivelling the quicker will root action com- 
mence.” 

We have found, by experience, it does not in- 
jure atree a tenth part as much to move it before 
its leaves are all fallen as it does to move it in the 
spring when its buds are beginning to swell, but | 
its circulation yet feeble and sluggish, owing to | 
the absence of vigorous root action. Tolerable 
success, however, often attends planting in spring, 
even as late as May, when the roots are well pre- | 
served and the condition of the soil and weather 
suitable. But spring-planted trees, set late, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, are slow to 
recover the shock; and generally one year’s 
growth is lost, or they may not recover at all, 
which is seldom or never the case in early fall 
planting, when the conditions of growth are 
favorable and the work well done, for then heal- 
ing, and growth of roots actually commence be- 
fore the ground is frozen, and the trees are in a 
condition to stand the droughts which often | 
occur in June and July, and make good growth 
during those months. 

It is far better, however, to plant in the spring 
than not plant at all, especially if damp, mild 
weather is selected, the soil in good order, the 
trees fresh from the nursery, roots well-pressed 
and the planting done according to the best 
authorities. It is a very simple operation to 
plant a tree well. J. Frvz. 





| 1874, and plowed down for corn; 


Experiment with Oats. 


To the Editors of American Furmer : 

The following experiments with oats were 
made the past season, at the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Experimental Farm: 

COMPARING QUANTITY OF SEED 

The oats drilled in April 24th on stalk-ground. 

: plot, : bus. seed ? acre, Cs acre ee. 


COMPARING DRILLING AND BROAD-CAST SEEDING. 
: plot, ~ bus. drilled in -127 bus. 
2% “ broad-cast and harrowed in. 116 ae 


COMPARING FERTILIZERS 


Drilled in or sown on thesur/ace and harrowed in. 
: plot, Fertilize rs drilled in with the seed 
eown on the surface and har- 
FOWO 1B..c cece cccece cccces cece S0esceee cocces 1¢ 
COMPARING THE PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
BARLEY AND OATS. 


1 plot. 2 bus. barley ¥ acre sown, (? acre).. 
2 *“ 2k bus. oats * = 


.10 46-48 bus. 
..20 24-32 * 


DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS ON OATS. 
The fertilizers were applied in the spring of 
ground re- 


plowed for oats this spring. 
TH ACRE. 
: plot, Nitrate of Soda, $10 worth ? acre 
No fertilizer i 
* Sulphate of Ammonia, $10 worth ¥ acre... § 
“ Barn-yard mavure coocelt 
Ground bone 
* Bone euper-phosphate, $10 w orth ? acre. 
* Acidulated S.C. rock, *“ i 
* Night soil, 8 bushels........ccse secs ceeees 127 


“ 


«115 


AN EXPERIMENT COMPARING VARIETIES OF OATS. 


The ground used for those experiments was in 
corn last year; was plowed for oats April 14th 
and 15th; oats sown broadcast April 24th, at 
the rate of 24 bushels per acre. 
No. Varieties of Oats. is 
1.—Surprise 


2.—W hite Schoenen.......... 
3. —Houghton 


ths. of 
S raw. 
2,080 
8,240 
2.320 
2.960 
3,440 
1,000 
2,986 
1,560 
1,968 


Bus. ? 


5.—--Early Yellow 
6.—Hulless 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LIME ON OATS. 


The lime was applied to the preceding corn 
crop in the spring of 1874, and plowed down ; 
oats ground plowed April.15th; oats drilled in 
April 22d, at the rate of 2} bushels per acre,— 
harvested July 20. 


No. Quantity of Lime. 


1.—50 bushels ¥ ac re 

2.—50 

3.—100 

4.—100 

5.—200 

6.—200 

7.—No Lime 

I Ecce tccedses beet 60st secce 


JOHN I. 


ths. Straw ths. Oats, 


? \% acre. 


CARTER. 
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How Shall We Farm with Profit?—No. II. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

This important question, to which your corre- 
spondent, in the last issue, gave rather brief 
glances, than attempted its elaborate dis- 
cussion, is truly one of political economy.— 
Twenty or more years since M. Say, a French 
writer, said: “There can be no production of new 
values, consequently no increase of wealth, where 
the product of a productive concern does not 
exceed the cost of production.” This is self-evident, 
and is equivalent to saying, that unless our 
sales from the farm exceed our annual expenses 
and investments in soil improvements, we shall 
never growrich. We have already alluded to 
the fact, that facility of communication 
and transportation equalizes prices; it assists 
production also in the same way as the 
machinery which multiplies manufactured pro- 
ducts and abridges the labor of production. It 
is a means of supplying the same product at less 
expense, which has exa tly the same effect as 
raising a greater product with the same expense. 
Certain branches of farming (using the word in 
the sense of soil cultivation) must ever be 
attended with much more risk than others, from 
the nature and perishable character of the pro- 
duct, and the influence of the seasons—favorable 
or otherwise—in sections competing for the privi- 
lege of supplying their special markets—the 
Northern cities. Our people in this county are 
astonished that they cannot sell the few apples \eft 
them by the spring frosts, for a good price.— 
They ignore the fact that the crop of early- 
maturing apples from sections north of us now 
supply the markets. Competition of sections in 
the fruit and truck line as well as in almost every 
variety of crop growing in our Middle and 
Southern States, has arrived at such a point that 
brains to direct farm management, skill to exe- 
cute farm operations, and the merchants’ tact to 
dispose of farm produce, is now imperatively 
required to make farming pay. A settled and 
judicious line of policy as to market crops, 
adapted to the soil and section, whether the most 
profitable or not, often in aseries of years brings 
better returns than changing from one to another, 
as some farmers do, with the market fluctuations. 
One had as well attempt to reach the moon with a 
pitchfork, as to predicate the price his products 
will bring a year in advance. Increase of popu- 
lation and increased demand march on in our 
States pari passee with increased productions, 
and the greater the demand for any crop the 
more quickly comes the full supply from adjoin- 
ing or distant States. The surest safeguards to 
the wealth of individuals, counties and States, 
in the writer’s opinion, is to be found in the 
home supplies, home markets, and increasing 
annually the productive power of our much- 
abused soils. 

If we trace the source of our wealth very 
closely back to its origin—the soil,—and the his- 
tory of any people who are civilized and pro- 
gressive in the arts, sciences and manufactures, 
we shall find whether the natural mineral 
treasures, natural products of the soil useful to 
man, or mother earth’s chemical laboratory in 
combining the elements to form our fazm produce, 
the same reply comes, that lador utilized the gifts 
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of dame nature in the production of values which 
we call wealth. If this be true, the teaching of 
certain writers on political economy that labor ts 
the source of all wealth is a fallacy. 

This brings the writer to a brief consideration 
of the important bearing that labor has on the 
subject under consideration. 

In our section the cost of producing a crop for 
market is something like the following: We 
consider the rent of land, horse and hand-labor 
equal in producing corn; truck crops of cotton, 
peanuts, melons, potatoes, etc.,—land one-fourth, 
team one-fourth and labor one-half. The price 
of day labor may be stated at 50 cents per day, 
with rations. Annual and monthly labor from 
$8 to $12 and rations. With these rates changed 
to the reader’s section, when the market crops 
are all sold, expenses paid, an inventory taken of 
subsistence, supplies consumed and on hand, 
increase of value in farm stock, improved value 
to lands, farm buildings, etc., the farm account- 
book should show on which side of the profit 
and loss account the balance st@nds from the 
previous year. 

It will generally appear that the productive 
yield cannot be increased by labor alone, without 
adding strength by fertilizers to the natural power 
of the soil, and the operation frequently made is 
true that the same labor is required to make two 
bushels of wheat or fifteen of corn per acre, as 
double the yield. The actual cost of production, 
therefore, labor being the same, bears a very close 
relation to the yield and profit per acre. Here 
comes in prominently the necessity of manures, 
either commercial, home-made or in general, and 
most certain of good results a combination of 
both, to increase the strength of the land to a 
point of production, exceeding in value its rent, 
labor expenditure and cost of fertilizers and this 
excess, and this only, is profit. 

There is no reason why the farmer should not 
calculate these matters pertaining to his cost and 
profit of growing crops, just as the merchant 
does his stock in trade, at least approximately, 
—so as to learn annually in a positive manner 
the relative profits of his lands in crops. We 
are inclined to believe that the age of reason in 
regard to the judicious use rather than the abuse 
ef commercial fertilizers is returning to our peo 
ple in the Middle and Southern States. While 
the question of “farming with profit,” by the 
aid of commercial manures alone or in connection 
with green crop and home-made manures, is be- 
= the scope of the present article, it may not 
9c improper to say that the writer has found 
from experience much economy in using certain 
bought manures. Those which he believes have 
paid him the best profits on the investment in 
past years, and will pay best the present season, 
are cotton seed, unleached ashes, guano, dis- 
solved bones, plaster and oyster-shell lime. 

That commercial fertilizers are labor-saving, 
hence one item of profit, and of the proper kind 
and quantity per acre judiciously adapted to soil 
and crop a very great aid to farming with profit, 
there is no question in my mind after ten years’ 
experience in sometimes losing money and some- 
times making a profit by their use. The great 
trouble with the practical farmer in our country, 
is to buy at their proper value the ammoniated 
and phosphatic compounds called commercial 
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fertilizers, and apply them to special crops and | 


soils, with the confidence which the English 
farmers have long enjoyed of a certain profit in 
return for the capital invested. 


In England the farmer knows what he us’ s, 
its composition; he applies his guano, bones, 
phosphates, with an exact cost per acre, and cal- 
culates with surprising accuracy the profits he 
will make on the capital invested in bought 
manures, and it is only thus he states that his 
wheat crop would yield any profit over rent, 
taxes, and the cost of labor in growing the crop. 
He even knows that there is more profit in grow- 
ing thirty-five or forty bushels of wheat per acre, 
by using a certain number of pounds of fertili- 
zer, than by increasing the yield a few bushels 
more, using an excess of the guano or phosphates ; 
there being, he thinks, a certain natural power 
of production in his soil, which art, in the use of 
stimulants to production, cannot push beyond a 
certain point with profit. Can Virginia and 
Maryland farmers use commercial fertilizers with 
the same confidence? Assuredly not, is the 
reply of every one. An explanation of the why 
would lead your correspondent into the discus- 
sion of the vexatious qtestion of “Fraud in the 
manufacture and sale of commercial manures.” 

In estimating the profits derived from the use 
of bought fertilizers, it may not be improper to 
say that they may be divided into two classes,— 
those whose powers are expended entirely on one 
crop or nearly so, and those which influence 
decidedly sundry crops. To the first belong 


cotton seed, the “ger contain ammo- 


nia, nitrate of soda, and the more soluble and 
easily appropriated manures generally, perhaps 
to this class I might add well-dissolved bones — 
The raw bones, whether as crushed, meal or flour, 
ashes, lime—both as a carbonate, shell or rock 
lime and plaster, the sulphate; the potash sands, 
as the green, and the /éme marls and what we 
term “Indian bank” shells, or marls of Tidewater 
Virginia. Your readers will readily comprehend 
from the above, that while the expense of the 
first class should be charged to the annual crop; 
that of the latter should be either charged to the 
land, or divided between succeeding crops. 

* Perhaps a practical illustration of the above 
may not be unacceptable to some of your readers, 
who grow crops with tenants on shares. The 
farm book shows that guano, which cost $28, 
was used the present season on melons (we use 
generally a bag, 180 Ibs., per 1,000 hills.) and 
while the labor and other expenses are charged 
to their respective accounts, this amount is 
deducted from 3,400 melons sold in the market 
for $194 nett, of which the tenant having been 
furnished with land and teams, gets one-fourth 
for his labor. The same is applied to all other 
crops where the first class of manures is used.— 
The writer finds it convenient to take certain 


sections of fields; say, here are four acres of land | 


sown in winter oats the past September, it stands 
charged with six bushels of winter oats at 75 
cents and one bushel of timothy seed at $3.— 


— the past sprin 
and 600 tbs. plaster, applied with Seymour's lime- 
spreader. It should have a little credit for the 
grazing of four calves the past winter and some 


slight damage done by the grazing of twenty 
geese and goslings in early spring. Next 
spring, when the hay crop is cut, it will receive 
due credit ; so that by reference to the farm book 
the profits of acres, annually by charging labor 
and crediting the produce, can be readily known 
and the profits, if any, seen at a glance. 

Making due allowance for certain sections 
of our State, and special facilities for near home 
markets, it will be found we think on close 
inquiry, that supplies for animal and human sub- 
sistence are the surest crops for profit we can 
grow. Articles of human food are unquestion- 
ably those of most indispensable use; the 
demand for them recurs daily; and no occupa- 
tions are so regular as those which minister 
to human subsistence. Wherefore it is they 
yield the most certain profit, notwithstanding 
the effects of brisk competition. The English 
farmer Mechi estimates the value of land and 
profits of cultivating it by the meat that can 
be produced on it. In conclusion, therefore, 
of the subject so briefly and imperfectly ex- 
amined, the writer can see no hope of making 
the farm pay better than by increasing its 
capacity to grow bread and meat, seeking profits 
by conversion of products often, rather than 
direct sale. NANSEMOND. 
Montgomery Co.. Md., Agricultural Fair. 

The annual exhibition was held at Rockvilie, 
on 9th ultimo, which was well attended and quite 
successful. It would fill our pages to give an 
account of the proceedings of all the exhibitions 
held this season in this and neighboring States, 
and we must content ourselves with a more 
detailed report of the State exhibitidéns and a 
brief allusion to those of the local societies. At 
the Rockville show some very fine stock was 
exhibited, with good displays of fruits, flowers 
and household manufactures. An excellent ad- 
dress was delivered by Gen. Wm. H. Williams, 
of Winchester, Va., which was received with 
much applause, and a vote of thanks tendered to 
the speaker, with a request to furnish a copy of 
it for publication. In the course of his address, 


Gen. W. alluded to the past—that is, the human 


family must be fed by increased production, not 
by increased acreage, and we must meet the 
requirements which are upon us. As to the 
ability of our State to take her part in the good 
work, he said: “The goodly heritage _— to 
Maryland embraces all man can ask. The mo- 
ment is propitious; there is only the effort 
needed on your part—the resolute effort to bring 
the physical well nigh up to the mental. Here 
is climate and soil, water and minerals that must 
tempt capital and labor to our shores. From the 
Northwest we may soon expect a tide of immi- 
gration, while the old world, looking for a hos- 
pitable shore, must turn to us.” In conclusion, 
he recommended that farmers give their sons as 
much schooling and time to learn the profession 
of agriculture as is devoted to the other and less 
difficult professions. More training is necessary 


| for agriculture than any other study or profession. 
When the stacks of oats are threshed in a few | 
weeks, the sections will get its credit; it was! 
with 50 bushels ashes | 


According to the report of the Department of 
Agriculture the condition of the cotton crop for 
the month of September shows a marked im- 
provement over the month of August, and as 
compared with the same period of 1874 the 
condition is much above the average. 
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Exhibition of the Maryland Horticaltural 
Society. 


The second annual exhibition of this Society 
was held on the 22d, 23d and 24th ultimo, in | 
this city, in the armory of the 5th Regiment, 
Maryland National Guards. This hall is a large 
and handsome one, exceedingly well-adapted to 
such a purpose, nearly square in shape, with a 
lofty roof and abundantly lighted. 

Its arrangement devolved upon an eflicient 
committee, and the plans adopted for the display 
of the deposits and the decoration of the room 
were marked by good taste and originality. 
There is a gallery around the entire room, giving 
accommodation for promenading and for seats 
for those desirous of resting. The brackets sup- 
porting this gallery each bore a handsome plant, 
and the effect -was very striking. Garlands of 
evergreens decorated the railing and the trusses 
supporting the roof, and many hanging baskets 
of trailing plantsand blooming flowers depended 
from the balcony. 

In the centre of the hall numerous large plants 
had been grouped together, the tallest being an 
Abyssinian banana from the Johns Hopkins 


University, and around it tall palms, tree ferns, 
and other specimens of tropic growths, stately 


in form and brilliant in foliage. The tables were 
so arranged as to be mostly in parallel rows, but 
curving towards the middle of the hall so as to 
preclude any stiffness in the design. Between 
them spaces had been occasionally left, and these 
were filled by tall plants, of such stature and 
form as to deserve special room and notice. 
Among the most conspicuous of these for its 
rarity and grace was a tree-fern,—A/sophila 
australis,—of considerable height and with 
widely-extending fronds of most delicate beauty, 
the property of Mr. Wm. T. Walters, of this 
city. Another plant attracting much wonder 
for its size and rarity was a Pourcroya gigantea, 
popularly described by the newspaper reports as 
a species of Century plant, belonging to Mrs. 
Isabella Brown. It has been in the possession 
of that lady twenty-eight years, and never 
showed signs of blooming until shortly before the 
show when it began to push up a flower stalk, 
which in siz weeks reached the height of twenty- 
seven feet, and was surmounted by numbers of 
flowers. 

Scattered through the hall were Wardian cases, 
aquariums with fish and plants, rustic stands, 
&c.; and stretching across the entire room were | 
two tables for cut flowers, boquets, &c. 


| date palm, allamanda, &c. 
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From the United States Botanic Gardens, and 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
a number of large and handsome plants were sent 
for exhibition. The collection from the former 
embraced large specimens of handsomeshapesand 
varied forms; from the latter the plants were 
mainly such as possessed properties adapting them 
to purposes in the arts, medicine, &c. 

Another Washington exhibitor was Mr. John 
Saul, a prominent florist and nurseryman of that 
city, and who is well known to our readers as a 
regular advertiser in our pages. He had new 
and rare Dracenas, beautiful Caladiums, Crotons, 
&c., cut flowers, dahlias, roses, &c., and a large 
collection of fruits—notably the newer pears, 
grapes, &c. 

A mere enumeration of the contributors of 
plants would include almost every private place 
and commercial establishment in and around 
Baltimore. Of the professional florists, Mr. Jas. 
Pentland had some 300 pots on show, compri- 
sing many well grown and beautiful specimens. 
Mr. John Feast had two tables well filled and 
mainly with new plants, or those rare in cultiva- 
tion,—that gentleman seeming to have always a 
penchant tor the uncommon in preference to the 
popular. He thereby illustrates his enthusiasm 
for floriculture, which is far above mere money 
making. Mr. A. L. Black had a varied collection 
of many fine plants, and, as the list of awards 
will show, was very fortunate in securing the 
prizes. Mr. R. J. Halliday, J. E. Feast and 
Thomas Fairley, each had effective tables. Mr. 
W. D. Brackenridge has a large assortment of 
evergreens. So had Cromwell & Congdon and 
Wm. Corse & Sons; the latter had also a fine col- 
lection of pears and the former handsome plants, 
cut flowers, and a large stand of horticultural 
implements and tools. In the latter department, 
Griffith & Turner had likewise a full table. 

From the amateurs the displays were all credit- 
able, and many imposing. Mr. W. H. Perot, 
(F. Reineke, gardener) besides the entries for 


| competition, had a large number for exhibition 


also. The table of Mr. Wm. T. Walters (Alex- 
ander Frazier, gardener,) was for exhibition 
only and bore many choice plants. Mr. R. W. 
L. Rasin (James Anderson, gardener,) had proba- 
bly the most generally effective table in the 
show. His plants were well grown, symmetrical 
and healthy. Mr. E. Whitman (F. Fauth, Jr., 
gardener,) had a very large mixed display, and 
numerous large plants on the floor of the hall. 
Mrs. Isabella Brown (John Donn, gardener) 
showed besides the Fourcroya named, a fine 
Mr. W. W. Spence, 
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(John Eberhardt, gardener,) ferns, lycopods, &c. 
Other deposits in this line were made by Messrs. 
J. Howard McHenry, C. H. Pepar and others. 

In the depsrtment of fruits the Exhibition 
was very good, and, had it been held a week 
earlier, wouid have been worthy of Maryland's 
growing reputation in that line. The deposits 
of peaches were not numerous; of apples, far too 
few ; of pears, they were numerous and good. 
In the last named, the first prize for best single 
plate went to St. Mary’s Co.; the second to 
Kent. The District of Columbia (John Saul) 
carried off the first for the largest and best col- 
lection, and Kent for the best collection of 12 
kinds. In apples the distribution was: first 
to Baltimore, to T. V. Sutton; second to Cecil, 
to Geo. Balderston, with some handsome speci- 
mens too late for entry from Talbot, from T, 
Tunis. John Cook carried off all the firsts on 
native grapes. Robt. S.Emory first on peaches ; 
John Donn, gardener for Mrs. Brown, first 
on collection of foreign grapes; Mark C. Taylor, 
gardener at Hampton, second; and first on 
single bunch. 

Of vegetables the show was very large, varied 
and handsome, there being more contributors, 
we think, in this department than in any other 
of the exhibition. 

In cut flowers there were some deficiences, 
a few cold nights just before the show having 
injured growing plants. Floral designs were not | 
numerous but were all neat and tasteful. 

Our space does not permit us to particularize 
further, and we will merely add that the exhibi- 
tion was a success*in every way. The scene 
at night when lighted up was brifliant; and 
numbers of visitors from abroad united in saying 
that while other cities could probably show more 
large specimen plants, they had never seen a 
show which was more effectively arranged to 
please and impress the general public. 


THE AMERIC: 


Pentland, R. J. Halliday, Jno. Edw. F 
H. Perot, R. W. L. Rasin and Jno. A. Needles. 

The Vice-Presidents were then elected as fol- 
lows: State at large—Ezra Whitman, Jno. W. 
Garrett, Edward Wilkins, A. Bowie Davis. 
Baltimore City—Wm. T. Walters, John Feast, 
Gen]. Geo. 8. Brown. The Vice-Presidents for 
the county remain unchanged, save in Prince 
George’s, where Mr. C. E. Coffin replaced Genl. 
Sam’l Jones, removed from the State. 


On motion of Mr. James Pentland, seconded 
by Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, votes of thanks were 
given to Mr. Whitman, the retiring President, 
and to the 5th Regiment for the use of its hall; 
and the executive committee afterwards passed 
similar complimentary resolutions to Messrs. 
Smith, Saunders and Saul, of Washington, for 
their aid and counsel, and their contributions to 
the show, and to Mr. G. C. Wilkins, Superin- 
tendent of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 
for his courtesy in furnishing facilities for safe 
and rapid transportation of the articles exhibited 
from Washington. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Society, the new executive committee met and 
unanimously elected the following officers of the 
Society to serve the ensuing year: President— 
Wm. H. Perot; Zvreasurer—R. W. L. Rasin; 
Corresponding Secretary—J. Mowton Saunders ; 
Recording Secretary—Wwm. B. Sands. 


Awards of Premiums. 


PROFESSIONAL LIST—PLANTS, 


Best collection of twelve greenhouse plants, 
A. L. Black; second, John Feast; best single 
specimen plant, not variegated, John Feast; sec- 
ond, John Donn, gardener for Mrs. Isabella 
Brown; best twelve variegated foliage plants, 
John Saul, of Washington; single specimen of 
variegated foliage plants, first, A. L. Black; sec- 
ond, John Feast; best twelve coladiums, James 
Pentland; second, J. Edward Feast; best twelve 
coleus, James Pentland; second, Cromwell & 


| Congdon; best twelve ferns, James Pentland; 


Annual Meeting and Election of the Hor-| 
ticultural Society. 


The annual meeting was held on the evening | 
of the 23d ultimo, and on motion went at once | 
into the election of an executive committee, 
from which the officers are chosen. The nomi- 
nating committee reported a list of names, and | 
other nominations were declared in order. Mr. | 
Ezra Whitman declined to serve on the execu-| 
tive board. 

The election resulted in the choice of the 
following gentlemen, all of whom were in the | 
old board except Messrs. Perot and Needles: | 
Henry Taylor, Jno. D. Oakford, August Hoen, | 
Wm. D. Brackenridge, Andrew L. Black, James | 


| 


second, J. Edward Feast; best six lycopods, 
Thomas Fairley; second, R. J. Halliday; best 
six dracenas, Tae Saul, Washington; second, 
John Feast; best six palms, William Fowler; 
second, A. L. Black; best six agaves, John 
Feast; best twelve succulent plants, John Feast; 
best new plant, not exhibited before, William 
Fowler; second, Thomas Fairley; honorably 
commended, A. L. Black and W. F. Massey; 
best collection of hardy evergreens, Wm. 
Brackenridge; second, John Feast; best twelve 
zonal geraniums, James Pentland; second do., 
Cromwell & Congdon. 

Cut Flowers.—Gladiolus, best twelve spikes, 
A. L. Black; dahlias, selfs, first premium, John 
Saul, of Washington, D. C.; second premium, 
W. D. Bencheuatiige, Govanstown; highly com- 
mended, A. L. Black;. dahlias, six fancy, first 
premium, John Saul, Washington; second pre- 
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mium, W. D. Brackenridge; dahlias, pompons, 
tirst premium, James Pentland; second pre- 
mium, John Saul; cut roses, best twelve, A. L. 
Black; second best, John Saul; highly com- 
mended, Cromwell & Congdon; verbenas, best 
twenty-four, first premium, O. Kemp; seedings, 
highly commended, O. Kemp; perennial phlox, 
first premium, John Saul; second premium, W. 
D. Brackenridge; annuals, best display, John 
Donn, gardener for Mrs. Isabella Brown; basket 
of cut flowers, first premium, A. L. Black; 
basket of fruit and flowers, first premium, to 
same; best parlor boquet, A. L. Black; second, 
A. Kemp; best hand boquet, A. L. Black; second 
Miss Brackenridge; best bride’s boquet, A. L. 
Black; second, Miss Brackenridge; best boquet 
of ornamental grasses, Miss Brackenridge; sec- 
ond, F. Frick. 

Amateur Premiums.—Cut flowers—best gladi- 
olus, Daniel Thurley; self dahlias, first, William 
H. Perot; second, Mrs. Charles J. Baker; highly 
commended, Marshal P. Smith; fancy dahlias, 
Mrs. C. J. Baker; best pompon dahlias, E. Whit- 
man; second, Albert J. Pritchard; best perennial 
phlox, E. Whitman; best basket cut flowers, Miss 
Strawbridge; second, E. Whitman, best basket of 
fruit and flowers, R. W. L. Rasin; boquet orne- 
mental grasses, Master Willie Feast; one stand 
do., highly commended, to same; boquet of na- 
tive grasses, one dollar, Master Samuel Sands; 
Vicks’ premium for cut flowers, Jacob Deems, 
Jr.; second, Albert J. Pritchard. 


FLORAL DESIGNS. 

Professional.—Best pair hanging baskets, Jno. 
E. Feast; second best, R. J. Halliday; best rustic 
stand, Thomas Fairley; second best, John Feast; 
table ornament composed of cut flowers, first pre- 
mium, John Cook; second best, Frederick Frick, 
Adoph Stoll, gardener; best wardian case, Judge 
Dobbin; second best, Cromwell & Congdon. 

Amateur List.—Best rustic stand filled with 
plants, E. Whitman, F. Fauth, Jr., gardener; best 
ornamental vase, do.; second best, C. A. Oakford, 
D. H. West, gardener; best table ornament, Miss 
Pentland; second best, Miss Ellen Schaffer; or- 
namental vase, Miss Armstrong. 

FRUITS. 

Best twenty varieties of apples, six of each, 
first premium, Thomas VY. Sutton; second, Geo. 
Balderston, Cecil county; best twelve kinds of 
pears, six of each, W. F. Massey, Chestertown; 
second, Wm. Fowler, Johns Hopkins University; 
best and largest collection of pears, John Saul, 
Washington; second, Edmund Law Rogers; best 
dish of pears of any variety, C. C. Lancaster for 
Duchesses; second, Robert 8. Emory, Chester- 
town, Md.; to C. C. Lancaster for one dish of 
Bartletts, specialcommendation; best and largest 
collection of peaches, Robt. 8. Emory, Kent Co. 

Foreign Grapes.—Four varieties, two bunches 
of each, John Donn, gardener for Mrs. Isabella 
Brown; second, M.C. Taylor, gardener for Mrs. 
Ridgely, of Hampton, best single bunch to do.; sec- 
ond, C. A. Oakford, D. H. West, gardener; highly 
commended, 8. Thurley, gardener for Mr. John 
8. Gittings. 

Native Grapes —Best six kinds, two bunches 
each, John Cook; second, Andrew Goforth, gar- 
dener for Dr.. I D. Thompson; best and largest 
collection of native grapes, John Cook; second, 





Andrew Goforth, best single dish do., John Cook; 
second, Andrew Goforth; one dish seedling 
grapes, Jno. Cook; best dish of figs, Wm. Fowler: 
best dish of lemons, E. Whitman, F. Fauth, Jr., 
gardener. 

Raspberries—One dish, highly commended, 
Andrew Goforth; one dish, commended, Daniel 
Leibert, gardener for Dr. Kloman. 

Special Premiums.—J.O. Shipley, one basket 
pound apples, very fine; Jesse Marden, Jr., col- 
lection of pears, commended, especially Beurre 
d’Anjou; Gen. E. B. Tyler, Bartlett and Duchess 
pears, highly commended; B. F. Grove, honor- 
able mention of large and bandsome apples; Dr. 
W. 8. Thompson, Warren, Md., highly com- 
mended for Sheldon and Beurre d’Anjou pears; 
John W. Kerr, Denton, Md., highly commended 
for specimens of Garey’s hold-on peach; J. I. 
Cohen, commended for seedling peach. 

Vegetables. —Best twelve beets, William Corse 
& Son; second, C. C. Carman; best twelve 
carrots, J. Tischinger, gardener for J. Howard 
McHenry; second, Andrew Goforth, gardener for 
Dr.I.D. Thomson; best twelve parsnips, 8. Rich- 
mond; second, Philip Lehr, gardener for Henry 
James; best twelve salsify, 8. Thurley, gardener 
for John 8. Gittings; second, P. J. Lehr, gardener 
for Henry James; best half bushel turnips, J. 
Tisehinger; best peck onions, 8S. Richmond; 
second, Joshua Parsons; best half bushel potatoes, 
H. D. Morrell; second, 8. N. Hyde, Harford 
county; best peck Lima beans, 8. Richmond; 
second, John Donn, gardener for Mrs. Brown; 
best peck snap beans, P. J. Lebr; second, C. C. 
Carman; best garden corn, 8S. N. Hyde; second, 
J. Tischinger; best celery, J. Edward Feast; 
second, J. Tischinger; best drum head cabbage, 
J. Tischinger; second, C. C. Carman; best Savoy 
cabbage, J. Tischinger; second, P. J. Lehr; best 
brocoli, 8. Thurley; best okra, 8. Richmond; 
second, J. Tischinger; best six eggplants, J. 
Tischinger; second, J. J. Tyson; best peck toma- 
toes, J. Tischinger; second, A. Goforth; water- 
melons, B. F. Grove; best pumpkins, C. C. Car- 
man; second, P. J. Lehr; best six squash, C. C. 
Carman; second, Andrew Goforth; best twelve 
cucumbers, J. Tischinger; second, 8. Richmond; 
best and largest collection of vegetables, J. 
Tischinger, gardener for J. Howard McHenry; 
to Master Willie Feast, special premium for col- 
lection of vegetables; to Andrew Goforth, special 
premium of $3 for collection of vegetables, and 
commendation for pie plant; William Corse & 
Sons, special mention for rhubarb; to Genera! 
E. B. Tyler, special mention for beets, squash, 
ete.; African eggplants grown by Alex. Murdoch, 
Esq., special mention. Joshua Parsons com- 
mended for four Boston winter squash. To J. 
J. Tyson, extra large mangels, very meritorious. 
Mrs. Kemp, four Turkshead turban squash; one 
do. W. J. C. Dulaney, special mention; one very 
fine eggplant, J. C. Frames; W. 8S. G. Baker, 
special premium of $2 fer beets and mangles; 
tomato trellis, 8. N. Hyde, highly recommended; 
golden trophy tomatoes, 8. N. Hyde, noted as 
highly meritorious. 

orticultural Implements.—Honorable mention 
to Cromwell & Congdon for meritorious display. 
PLANTS IN AMATEUR LIST. 

Best collection of six, Maryland Hospital; 

second, R. W. L. Rasin. Single specimen plant, 
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not variegated, Julius Tischinger, gardener for | 


J. Howard McHenry; second, R. W. L. Rasin. 
Best six variegated foliage plants, R. W. L. 
Rasin, James Anderson, gardener; second, W. 
H. Perot, F. Reineke, garcener. Best single 
specimen foliage plant, John Eberhardt, gar- 
dener for Mr. W. W. Spence; second, R. W. L. 
Rasin. Best six caladiums, Charles H. Pepar; 
second, R. W. L. Rasin. Best display of cala- 
diums, E. Whitman, F. Fauth, Jr., gardener. 
Best six coleus, J. Tischinger; second, E. Whit- 
man. Best six ferns, W. W. Spence; second, R. 
W.L. Rasin. Best lycopods, John Eberhardt, 

ardener for W. W. Spence; second, Samuel 

hurley, gardener for Mrs. John 8. Gittings. 
Best three dracenas, R. W. L. Rasin; second, 
W.H. Perot. Best three palms, R. W. L. Rasin; 
second, E. Whitman. Best agaves and succu- 
lents, E. Whitman. Best new plant, W. H. 
Perot; second, R. W. L. Rasin. Best china 
asters, Edward Kurtz. Best double geraniums, 
J. Tischinger. J.J. Hertzog, two premiums for 
greenhouse plants. Wm. B. Sands, for variega- 
ted plants, ferns, lycopods, dracenas and succu- 
lents, a premium for exch. Miss Martin, one 
parlor boquet. 

The committee on plants and flowers made a 
special a giving special honorary mention 
to W. H. Perot for his collection of plants; 
Edward Kurtz, two manettias; John E. Feast, 
four peristerias or dove plants; Miss Mamie 
Marsden, basket wax fruit and flowers; Jobn 
Donn, gardener for Mrs. Isabella Brown, four- 
croyea, allamandas, palm, &c.; E. Hoffman, 
coxcombs; Wm. T. Walters, Alexander Frazer 
gardener, alsophila australis, (tree fern) general 
collection of fine plants and pears; Mrs. Lur- 
man, cut flowers; Maryland Hospital, ferns, &c.; 
Theophilus Tunis, Talbot county, nineteen 
kinds of apples. 

Two more professional awards were made on 
the last day, in addition to those which are given 
above. One of these was the first premium for 
the best display of caladiums, to John Saul, of 
Washington, D. C., and the second premium for 
the next best to A. L. Black, of Baltimore. 
Honorable mention to the collection of floral 
designs for tables to Mrs. John A. Needles, of 
this city. 

To M. Perine & Son, honorary award for dis- 
play of stone and pottery ware, and to A. Stoll, 
gardener for F. Frick, Esq., a special premium 
$1.00 for hanging baskets. 

*“@- 

Maryland State Agricultural Society. 

Monthly Meeting for September —The monthly 
sessions recommenced after the summer vacation, 
on 2d inst. President Davis in the chair, who 
alluded to the progress making in their coming 
fair. 

Mr. Penrose, of Carroll county, stated that he 
had sowed Fultz wheat, the yield of which had 
been thirty bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Coffin, of Prince George’s county, stated 
that he had sown Lucerne, or monthly clover, of 
which he had cut three crops within sixty days, 
the first cutting being made in July. He had tried 
only one experiment with Hungarian grass, 
which had not proven entirely satisfactory, on 
account of late seeding. 


The President referred to a recent trip made by 
him through Virginia, speaking of the encour- 
aging condition of the farming interests, giving 
every indication of an early return to the pros- 
perity of ante bellum times. He had traversed 
that portion through which the war had caused 
the greatest desolation ; fields had been barren of 
crops, fences torn away, buildings and even trees 
destroyed. But now the work of restoration had 
earnestly begun. The war, however, had accom- 
plished many good results in the farming 
sections. The people were beginning to realize 
the necessity of working the soil, and are fast 
learning how to regain their lost prosperity.— 
The expense of properly fencing the State of 
Virginia, he said, amounted to more than the 
public debt. Hespoke favorably of the excellent 
farming lands of Virginia, and showed that the 
products were far below the capacity of the re- 
sources. Down by the Valley of the Roanoke 
he had found some of the best wheat and Indian 
corn that he had ever seen. The people of Vir- 
ginia now seem imbued with a progressive spirit, 
and are learning to appreciate tle agricultural 
and mineral resources of their State. 

Mr. Malone, of Wicomico county, Md., spoke 
concerning farm fencing, saying that he believed 


| that the next Legislature will give the people of 


his county a law preventing stock running at 
large, and requiring fences to be constructed to 
keep it on its owner's property. If such a law 
could be obtained, fully $15,000 could be saved 
annually from his county alone. The President 
described the law as recognized in Montgomery 
county, in the neighborhood of Sandy Spring, 
by the residents refusing to tolerate cattle roam- 
ingatlarge. There, as well as in Harford county, 
but little difficulty was occasioned by .this trouble, 
hog rails being deemed entirely unnecessary. 


American Pomelogical Society. 


The biennial meeting of the American Po- 
mological Society was held at Chicago on the 
8th ult. and two following days. President 
Wilder occupied the chair. In the opening 
address of the President the attention of the 
society was called to. the importance of a correct 
nomenclature for our fruits. Much had been 
effected in this respect by the unwearied labors 
of the Committee on Catalogue, as well as by 
the writers of papers which had been published 
in the proceedings. Besides these, they had the 
investigations of Manning, Downing, Thomas, 
Barry, Hovey, Warder, Berckmans, Elliott, and 
others. The difficulty of changing long estab- 
lished names was known; but, as a proof that 
it was not impossible, he mentioned the White 
Doyenne pear, which, when the society was 
instituted, was known in New York as the 
Virgalieu, in Boston as the St. Michael, and in 
Philadelphia as the Butter Pear, but now it was 
known throughout the country as well as in 
Europe by one standard name. He further 


‘remarked that the great loss sustained in the 


importation and trials of trees from foreign 
shores suggested that new varieties must be 
produced from seed and be to the manor born. 
he laws which govern the procreation of 
species by cross-impregnation were now so well 


, understood as to leave no doubt of success, and 
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cultivators ought generally to be encouraged in 
the belief that, by the sowing of seeds of the 
best varieties, and by cross-impregnation, there 
was a wide field open for improvement, and 
that all attempts at acclimation were useless. 
The disposition now so generally manifested for 
the production of very early fruits was com- 


mendable, but it became a matter worthy of | 


c onsideration whether their efforts might not 
be more profitably applied to the production of 
those which should prolong the fruit season into 
the late Fall and Winter months. The demand 
for late fruits for exportation was more general, 


and large quantities were sent to England and } 


even to warmer countries. When they reflected 
upon the alarming increase of noxious insects 
and the loss of untold millions of the productions 
of the country by their ravages, it became a 
matter of grave interest that the pomologist 
should be ever ready to contend with the host of | 
vile creation. It was estimated by Prof. Riley | 
that the damage done by insects in this country 
was not less than $300,0000,000 annually. They 
had learned how to conquer the potato-beetle, | 
the caterpillar, and curculio, the canker, and 
currant-worms, the aphis, and red spider, and 
rose slug, and they might hope to devise means 
to prevent the terrible scourge of the grass- 
hopper in the West, and the phylloxera on our 
vines. 

After the various committees had been ap- | 
pointed the association entered upon a general 
discussion of the merits and relative values of 
the different varieties of the apple. Each mem- 
ber was supplied with a printed circular in which | 
every variety was catalogued, leaving space after 
each one for remarks. Two hundred and sixty 
varieties were thus gone over, with the remarks 
of the members upon each. At the conclusion 
of the discussion it was ordered that the follow- 
ing new varieties be added to the catalogue: 


Indian Favorite, Wythe, Goff, Clayton, and | 


Mary Wamack. 

This was followed by a discussion upon the | 
varieties of the grape. Among the kinds most 
extolled were the Catawba, Concord, Delaware, 
Hartford Prolific, Iona. 

The Iona grape -was especially commented | 
upon for its adaptation to different soils. The 
Israella grape was regarded in New York and 
New England as the very best. The Ives was 
considered by some as superior to the Concord 
asa money grape. The Maxatawny was gen- 
erally considered as one of the best of the white 
grapes. The Salem was decided to be variable 
in quality in different years. The Telegraph 
was regarded in Illinois as one of the best of 
the early varieties. The Walter grape was not 
considered successful in the vicinity of Boston. 
The Wilder was looked upon as the very best of 
the Rogers black grapes. 

The subject of peaches was next taken up for 
discussion. Baldwin's late peach was spoken 
of as a growth in the South. The Chinese Cling 
is one of the best kinds in Tennessee, bringing 
the highest price. The Columbia received high 
encomiums from all present. Crawford’s Early 
does not de well in Southern New Jersey. 
Hale’s Early was declared to be the least profit- 
able of all varieties, and had been stricken from 
the list by the Tennessee Pomological Society. 


| The Mountain Rose is one of the best peaches 
|in New Jersey. Old Mixon free was commend- 
}ed as the model fruit for canning. Of the new 
varieties, the Louise, the Early Rivers and others 
were commended. 

An essay on “Orange Culture in Florida” was 
then read by Mr. P. P. Bishop. He said that 
orange-growing was only now beginning to take 
an important position among the industries. The 
| aggregate area in c ultivation before the war was 
|only seventy-five acres. It is safe to place the 
‘average profits of trees at $100 each. The ag- 

gregate area now in cultivation was about 3,000 
acres, Orange-growing was subject to the same 
discouragements and drawbacks which marked 
the cultivation of allfruits. The present annual 
income from groves would average $1,000 per 
acre. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan next favored the asso- 
| ciation with a few remarks on “ Fungi in Rela- 
|tion to Diseases of Fruits and Fruit-Trees. 
| It was now well established, he said, that these 
| vegetable products were often the cause of dis- 
vase. If the leaves of a pear tree were carefully 
examined it would sometimes be found that there 
were little yellow dots, which continued to grow 
and destroy the entire leaves, and finally the 
| pears themselves. The destructive action of the 
“fire-blight” had also been traced to fungi. 
There was one kind of this “ fire-blight” which 
seemed to attack only the buds, but this also was 
due to a fungoid growth upon the bud. When the 
soil had a warmth of over 75°, this fungus appeared 
| and destroyed the pears. There was also asimilar 

| disease which attacked the apple, seizing upon 
| the spurs at first, but ending in the de ath of the 

tree. The disease called the “yellows,” which 
| took hold of the peach, was no doubt similar to 
that before mentioned, being a fungoid growth. 

The speaker alluded to the fungoid disease of 
|the gooseberry and the grape, indicating how 
they were to be overcome. He closed by saying 
that he hoped he had shown that fungi were 

causes as well as concomitants of diseases of 
| fruit trees. 

Mr. Hovey, of Boston, rose to make a few re- 
marks upon the same subject. He thought that 
| fungi on pears were not the causes of disease, 
| but rather the effects, and related his experience 
during the past forty years. He attributed the 
| cracking of pears to climatic causes and not to 
fungi. 

Mr. E. S. Hull, of Illinois, spoke upon the 
origin of the “blackberry rust,” which was also 
a fungoid disease. 

Mr. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, referred to the 
cracking of the pear. His remedy for the dis- 
“ase was to cover the roots with hard-wood 
ashes. 

Prof. Riley, of Missouri, spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Small Things in the Cultivation of 
Fruits.” He referred first to the canker-worm. 
Until within a year or two there had been two 
kinds of insects which had been known as 
canker-worms. He then proceeded to point out 
the difference between them, illustrating by 
means of charts. He next alluded to the Rocky 
Mountain locust or grasshopper. They were 
distinct from the ordinary red-legged grasshopper. 
He had three kinds, viz: The mountain grass- 








hopper of the East, the Rocky Mountain grass- 
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hopper, and the ordinary red-legged locust.| The resolutions were referred to the com- 
The Rocky Mountain grasshopper could never | mittee, and the next day were reported upon 
injure Illinois, and they could not even survive | favorably, and adopted by the Congress. Resolu- 
in Kansas, Nebraska, or any other States longer | tions were also adopted in favor of completing 
than two years. the four great water routes commended by the 
Here, on a motion to that effect, by Mr. W. | United States Senate.. 
D. Brackenridge, chairman of the delegation Colonel J. B. Killebrew, of Tennessee, de- 
from the Maryland Horticultural Society, it was | livered an address upon “Our Southern Half,” 
decided that the next meeting of the Society | it being an extensive compendium of statistics 
should be held at Baltimore. and review of the productiveness and capabili- 

The association then proceeded to a general | ties of the Southern States. 
discussion upon the merits of the different At the afternoon session a committee was 
varieties of the strawberry. The Charles | appointed to take into consideration the subject 
Downing was spoken of as the most valuable | of agricultural statistics, and an address was 
kind grown in Missouri. The Kentucky is the | delivered by Hon. W. C. Flagg, of Illinois, on 
best late variety. The Miaron is very prolific | “Legislation in its Relation to Agriculture.” 
the first year. The Green Prolific takes the Philadelphia was selected as the place of 
lead in Central Ilinois. meeting next year. 

On the subject of raspberries, the Herstine At the evening session Hon. W. C. Flagg, of 
was commended. The Philadelphia is variable, | Illinois, was elected President for the ensuing 
but has been very successful in Ohio. Jn new | year, with a Vice-President for each State and 
varieties, Duncan's improved Black-cap and the | Territory. 

Turner were added to the catalogue. The Considerable discussion ensued upon the 
Highland Hardy, the Cortland, and the Pearl, |currency question, the members being about 
were also discussed. equally divided between expansion and contrac- 

In a discussion upon the plum, the Wild | tion. 

Goose was declared to be the best native plum 
that is grown. 

The subject of currants was next discussed. 
The Prince Albert is the latest variety. The 
cherry and the white grape were strongly 
recommended. 

The discussion of the various kind of fruits on 
the catalogue ended with the cherry. Of these 
the Black Heart, the Early Richmond, the Eng- 
lish Morello, and the *kport, were com- 
mended. 

After some formal and congratulatory resolu- 
tions had been agreed to the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Farmers’ Union—( Baltimore County, Md.) 


The annual picnic of this Club was held as 
usual in September, at the beautiful woods near 
Ashland station, on Nortkern Central Railway, 
belonging to Mr. G. Cockey. The attendance 
was very good, fully equal, we think, to that of 
last year, and was attended by farmers and their 
families, from various parts of the county. The 
space necessarily devoted in this number of our 
paper to notices of exhibitions and meetings of 
the State agricultural and horticultural societies 
and other farmers’ associations, renders it neces- 
— | sary to be briefer in our remarks of this annual 
| festival of the “Union” than we would otherwise 
feel disposed to be, for we must say that we have 

seldom been more delighted with any gathering 

The National Agricultural Congress met at | of the kind than we were with this. The utmost 
Cincinnati, 23d ulto. After the reception of the | order and decorum prevailed throughout the 
credentials of delegates a Committee on Resolu- | day, and every one present seemed to be happy. 
tions was appointed. The decorations of the stand, by the young ladies 

Mr. Burwell read a preamble and resolutions | of the neighborhood, were in excellent taste, and 
reciting that manufacture:s and planters have | elicited the admiration of all visitors. Besides 
been heretofore subjected to great loss and | the beautiful floral offerings, a variety of speci- 
inconvenience by frequent changes in the | mens of choice fruits and preducts of the farm, 
internal revenue laws relating to tobacco; that | with agricultural implements, very appropriately 
the burden of this tax falls upon the laboring | adorning the stand, displayed a happy effect, very 
classes engaged in its production and consump- | suitable to the occasion. The officers of the 
tion ; that the recent action of Congress increas- | Union and invited guests,—gentlemen well- 
ing the tax unnecessarily, as it will not increase | known as old and respected farmers, or connected 
the revenues derived by the Government from it, | with agriculture—occupied the seats on the stand, 
and expressing as the sense of this Congress | and at their left suitable provision for the accom- 
that the Congress of the United States be asked | modation of the band, which discoursed sweet 
to adopt a settled and uniform policy in internal | music throughout the day to the highly-delighted 
revenue laws, and recommending a reduction of | auditory, who were present during the regular 
the tax to ten cents a pound, and that all | proceedings of the Club, as well as at the enter- 
unnecessary restriction, except for the certain | tainment in the afternoon, when the younger 
collection of revenue, bé repealed promptly and |members of the assemblage indulged in the 
without agitation at its next session. The | dance till towards the declining of the sun, when 
resolutions also condemn the high rates of tariff | the dispersion of the company took place to their 
on licorice and other ingredients used in the | respective homes. 
manufacture of tobacco, and recommend that} At twelve o’clock noon, Samuel M. Rankin, 
the principal of drawback be extended to these | Esq., President of the Union, opened the meeting 
articles for the purpose of fostering the domestic | with a short and appropriate address ef congrat- 
and foreign trade in tobacco. | ulation on the return of another anniversary, 
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and of the successful advances made by the asso- 

ciation, in the number of its members, and in its 

general prosperity. Mr. R. then introduced to 

the company Francis Miller, Esq., of Sandy 

Spring, Md. We will not attempt to give a 

sketch of the remarks of the speaker, as we hope | 
that the officers will induce Mr. Miller to write | 
out his address for publication, when we shall | 
be enabled to publish it entire, or to give copious | 
extracts from it. We cannot omit saying here, | 
however, as we took occasion when called upon 

at the meeting for some remarks, that we have 

seldom, if ever, listened to a more admirable ad- 
dress on any similar occasion; it was just such | 
an one as came home to the circumstances and | 
condition of the farmers everywhere, and was 

well calculated to stir up the pride and ambition 

of the class to whom he specially addressed him- | 
self, to bestir themselves to place their profession 

upon that high ground to which it is entitled by 

its numbers and the overshadowing importance | 
of the results of its labors and the general wel- 

fare of the civilized world. We cannot omit | 
giving at once the concluding sentence of the 
orator’s address, upon the subject of education 
and improved culture. 

“Let emulation,” said Mr. Miller, “stir all to | 
rivalry, and let farmers’ sons and daughters be 
as educated, refined and well dressed as any of 
like means in cities; have a library, hold literary | 
entertainments; let the young men debate and 
the young ladies sing; let the young and old 
mingle together, and there will good emanate | 
from that quality possessed by nearly every | 
human being, which is, to tell anything he or she | 
ly else; have 


thinks or knows better than any 
horticultural exhibitions, where the ladies may | 
show what fine flowers and vegetables they raise | 


in their gardens. Each man should think that | 
his home was the best, and should try to produce | 
the best. Competition and the knowledge of 
what was wanted would stir up enterprise. Only 
one could have the very best, and when others 
saw that, they would endeavor to surpass it if 
possible. As to the great complaint with 
farmers as to the tendency of their best and 
brightest boys to forsake the country, it was all 
because of the absence of culture. Farming is 
not deficient in dignity, and all that is wanted is 
that the educated boys may have means to exer- 
cise their intellect.” 

After the conclusion of the address, the band 
struck up an animating air, when the President 
announced to the audience that the senior editor 
of the American Farmer was present, and that he 
hoped he would make a few remarks to the com- 
pany. Mr. Sands came forward, and after allud- 
ing to an incidental remark made at the late 
meeting of the Farmers’ Gunpowder Club, and 
published in the September No. of the American 
Farmer, that he desired to live a little longer, to 
help on the good work which was now going,on 
in the improvement of the agriculture of the 
country, added, that it was understood and an- 
nounced that there was to be but one speaker for 
the day, and, if he was not conscious of his 
inability to add anything to what had already 
been said by the orator of the day, the sudden- 
ness of the call would prevent him from detain- | 
ing the company from the other entertainments | 
which were to follow. 


| 





Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 


Our club held its last meeting at the residence 
of Thos. H. Matthews. After the usual prelimi- 
naries of organization and farm examination the 
programme of the association, viz: the reading 
of printed articles on agricultural topics, was 
taken up. 

D. Gorsuch had read an article from the Scien- 
tific Farmer, on the “Chemistry of Fertilization,” 
which set out with the proposition, that a cor- 
rect system of farming is impracticable without 
the assistance of concentrated fertilizers, especi- 
ally as complementing the composition of barn- 
yard manures. 

Mr. Gorsuch said he had tested to his entire 
satisfaction the plan of using commercial fertili- 
zers and barn-yard manures in conjunction on 
grain; they act better together than when 
applied alone. He thought, however, there had 
been no decline in the production of corn, but 
rather an increase, so that the “necessity of a 
strict restitution to the soit of those substances 


| abstracted by the crops,” could scarcely be made 


to apply to the use of commercial fertilizers 
on corn. He did not deny, however, that com- 
mercial fertilizers used on corn had paid him 
well. As the extract under consideration seems 
to assign barn-yard manures an importance sub- 
ordinate te that of concentrated fertilizers, Mr. 
Gorsuch took occasion to defend this time- 
honored stand-by of the farmer, which, with 
turning under green crops, had so long been his 
main reliance in growing crops and improving 
the soil. There is no doubt the value of barn- 
yard manure depends on the “kind of food 
consumed,” and the absorbents. For feeding he 
uses a large amount of wheat bran, which he 
believes furnishes the best plant food; clover 
hay comes next. Asa source of nitrogen, Jos. 
Harris highly recommends feeding it ; he thinks 
muck a valuable absorbent. 

Edwin Scott had made a test between a com- 
mercial fertilizer and barn-yard manure, in 
which the latter gave him a better yield per 
acre by 10 bushels. 

Thos. H. Matthews said there was no doubt 
that there had been a great improvement in the 
quality of grain in consequence of the use of 
phosphates. He had evidence on his own farm 
of very marked improvement in quality. A field 
which, before the application of bone, had never 
produced more than 15 bushels of wheat per 
acre, had last year produced 30. If evil resulted 
from employing phosphates, it would arise from 
improper farming. He thought barn-yard 
manures should. be used with commercial ferti- 
lizers. 

Jobn D. Matthews read from the Country 
Gentleman of the 26th ult. an article on the use 
of salt, against which it inveighed as a poison. 
Mr. M. said, by way of comment, that several 
years ago, when he kept sheep, he noticed a com- 
munication in a paper, which stated that sheep 
did not need salt. After that he gave little 
or none. Previously his sheep had now and 
then dropped off and particularly after giving 
salt. Looking back he attributes this loss to the 
use of salt. 
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Joseph M. Gorsuch considers the prudent use 
of salt a benefit. 
its moderate use for horses is a remedy against 
bots. 
tities. His dairy man 
He has lost no horses. 


feeds without salting. 


N. R. Miles—If one is in the habit of salting | 
cattle and ceases to give, the cattle will fall off! 


in their milk. 
manor farm 
season they 
better. 

J. P. Bosley thought brutes would not con- 
sume anything not useful to them. The ides 
is advanced that civilized man cannot live with- 
out salt, but that the savage can. 

S.M Price—When he fed his horses himself, 

used salt in the feed regularly, and in a 


Some cattle put to pasture on his 
last year, were not salted. This 
have been salted and are doing 


he 


period of twenty years he had lost none from 
His father, now 96 years old and always 
had used salt very 


disease. 
a remarkably Lealthy man, 
freely. 

Mr. Morris (a visitor) said most medical 
schools admit that salt produces scrofula and 
they discard it in the treatment of that disease. 

Thos. H. Matthews said he had lost several 
horses when feeding on old corn, and he attribu- 
ted their loss to that fact. 
new corn early and are in the habit of using 
large quantities of salt with it. Each year, 
when they commence with the new corn and 
salt, they notice a marked improvement in the 
health and condition of their horses. 

John D. Matthews said he had at one time 
been advised to use cayenne pepper for dyspepsia ; 
it benefitted him for a time, but in the end 
it was an injury. 

J. M. Price finds that little calves just weaned 
off will use a great deal of salt. He had a 
sickly one which improved after he gave it salt 
to lick. 

{[ Note—A recent number of the Country Gen- 
tleman contains an article rebutting the argu- 
ments advanced in the article read by Mr. Mat- 
thews; it claims that where injury has occurred 
in using salt, it has resulted from irregularity and 
excess. | 

N. R. Miles had an article read on gathering 
apples. It advocates early picking and storing 
in a dry equable temperature. Mr. M. said his 
own experience throws no light on the policy of 
early picking. Agrees with the writer that it is 
best to keep apples and pears in a close room 
and in tight boxes. 

John D. Matthews has tried various ways 
to keep apples, in chaff, plaster, &c., 
succeed until he tried excluding the air; 


yas then no difficulty. He had known apples 


shipped from a considerable distance, loose in | 
barrels, keep well under unfavorable circum- | 


stances. 

D. Gorsuch had tried early picking with suc- 
cess; it was the only way he could keep the 
Fallowalder. He desired no better plan than 
packing in barrels and heading up, as heretofore 
advocated by him. 

Here reference was made to storing on shelves 
with conflicting experiences. 

J. M. Price read an article from the Scientific 
Farmer, on “What plants feed on,” and Ed. 


A physician had claimed that | 


It is injurious when given in large quan- | 


They begin feeding | 


but did not | 
there | 


H. Matthews had one read from the Country 
Gentleman, on the “Care of tools.” 

Club then adjourned to meet Oct. 9th, at the 
residence of A. C. Scott. T. G. 

Baltimore Co., September, 1875. 

—_— > 
The Peach Crop—Consultation of Growers 
Invited. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The experience of the present year has taught 
the peach-growers the sad lesson that the busi- 
ness is entirely overdone. That the supply so 
far exceeds the demand as to render the business a 
source of loss instead of gain. As an old resident 
of the peach-growing section, and having been 


| formerly engaged in the business, having reared 


one of the first orchards in Kent Co., Md., with 
a view of sending the fruit to market, I would 
respectfully suggest the propriety and wisdom 
of a convention of the producers of the deli- 
cious fruit, with a view to arrive at some mutual 


| and satisfactory arrangement so as to lessen the 


quantity of land now devoted to trees to such 
an extent only as will be profitable to the pro- 
ducer. This seems to me as the most practical 
and just moce of correcting the existing evil. 
Sam’L ComMeeys. 
Wye Mills, Md., Sept. 21, 1875. 
- 0 — 


Sandy Spring (Md.) Horticultural Society. 


The Ninth Annntal Horticultural Exhibition of 
Sandy Spring, in Montgomery county, was held 
on Tuesday, the 21st ultimo. The display of 
flowers, vegetables and household and artistic 
products was large and interesting. The number 
and excellence of the apples were commented 
upon, but other fruits were less abundant than 
usual. The grape had been much injured by in- 
sects. 

The most attractive, and, perhaps, the most 
useful feature of the occasion, was the large and 
delightful assemblage of friends and neighbors of 
both sexes and all ages, from various sections of 
Montgomery and the adjacent county and from 
Washington, exchanging friendly greetings and 
enjoying the social intercourse, as well as the 


| most beautiful combinations of form and color 


and exquisite floral designs within the building. 

After two or three hours most agreeably spent, 
the president of the association, Henry C. Hallo- 
well, made a few introductory remarks, and pre- 
sented the Rey. Dr. R. R. Mason, who, in a brief 
and happy address, made a pleasant closing to a 


| delightful afternoon. 


This has, for a long time, been the only local 
horticultural society in our State, but its success 
has been abundant. 

We regret very much that the meeting this 
year took place only the day before the State 
Horticultural Society's show, and that the latter 


| in this way missed the deposits it had the right 


to expect from a neighborhood so advanced as 
Sandy Spring in all that tends to make human 
life happy and useful. We also were much dis- 
appointed at our own inability to be a visitor at 


| the exhibition, in accordance with the invitation 


kindly extended to us. 

Another local horticultural club has been es- 
tablished near Edgewood, in Harford Co., Md., 
| called the Cedar Mount Horticultural Society. 





THe Frepertck Farr.—The Frederick | 
County Agricultural Society hold their next | 
Fair at Frederick City, Md., on the 12th to 15th 
of October. For attractiveness and general suc- | 
cess the Fairs of this Society, during the past six | 
years, have, perhaps, been unequalled, as evinced | 
by the immense attendance of visitors. Arrange- | 
ments are being made to render the coming ex- 
hibition still more attractive. The grounds have | 
been enlarged, and the track extended to a half | 
mile. Hon. A. G. Thurman will deliver the an- } 
nual address. The Baltimore and Ohio and 
Frederick and Pennsylvania Line Railroad Com- 
panies will issue round-trip tickets, and will carry 
articles and stock at reduced rates. 


THE GeoraIA STATE Farr OPENS AT Macon 
on the 8th of October, and promises to be the | 
largest held in the South since the war. Many | 
distinguished gentlemen from the North and 
West have promised to attend, including a} 
delegation from the Centennial Board. 


October, 1875. 


Floriculture, Xe. 
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| flowers. 
| under the greenhouse stage before severe frost 
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Prick out in shallow pans the seedlings of 
Pansies, Calceolarias, Cinerarias and Chinese 
Primroses, sown last month, and if they are 
strong enough place them into single pots. As 
bedding-out plants are now the order of the 
day, set about now to prepare for winter propa- 
gation for next summer, and begin by putting in 
a batch of verbena cuttings, the length of which 
should not be over two joints; also lift from the 
border a few strong plants of Coleus, Stevias, 
Acharanthus, Talinums, &c., to be used as stock 
for propagation during the winter; shade at first, 
and then place them in a warm situation. Car- 
nation Pinks may now be taken up and used in 
the same way, as well as for the sake of their 
Cannas should be lifted and placed 


sets in; a small portion of earth might be left 
around the roots. 
Lawn and Pleasure Ground, 
In this latitude and South, the hardy kinds of 


| evergreens can be planted with success this 


month, and preparations for putting out deciduous 
ones toward the end of it; and when we use the 


| word preparation we wish it to be accepted in 


its fullest sense, as much money is spent and 


| time lost by the careless manner that such work 


By W. D. Brackenripeg, Florist and Nurseryman, 


Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Greenhouse. 

Now is the season to pot Hyacinths, Van 
Thol Tulips, Narcissus and Jonquils. All delight 
in a rich sandy soil. For Hyacinths and Narcis- 
sus a deep four or five-inch pot will suit, one bulb | 
to each pot, but with Tulips three to five bulbs | 
may be put in one pot, and as many asten of the 
Crocus. Some people grow their Hyacinths in | 
glasses filled with water, and when well flowered 
in this way, are pretty objects, but the bulbs are, 
from exhaustion, of little use afterwards ; others | 
grow them in swamp moss (Sphagnum) and this 
is, perhaps, the most desirable method for parlor 
decorations; but in any case the pots or glasses, 
so soon as the bulbs are put in them, should be 
placed in a cool, moist place, and covered over | 
with sand or moss, to remain there until such | 
time as the rootlets fill the pots or glasses, when | 
they can be moved into a warmer temperature, 
but not sooner; otherwise, if subjected to heat 
when potted, they will flower imperfectly before 
the leaves are developed. 

All tender plants should be moved under pro- | 
tection before cold weather overtakes them, ob- | 
serving to have the pots washed, and that the | 
drainage has not been obstructed by the action of | 
worms. When plants are newly housed, it is of | 
great importance that in fine weather a free cir- 
culation of air be given them; otherwise the 
foliage becomes yellow, and the plants languid. 
Delay using fire-heat as long as possible, taking 
care that al] succulents be placed ina warm, light 
and rather dry situation. 

Fuchsias, Erythrinas and Oleanders, rather 
than crowd the stage, can be arranged under it, 
where they will not receive the drip from above ; 
or else they may be wintered over in a cellar 
should it be a dry one. 

Plants in a dormant state require very little | 
water during the winter, and excess in this will | 
cause the roots to decay. 





is usually gone about. First, make large holes; 
have good fresh earth to put about the roots, 
which ought to be spread well out, and do not 
plant deeper than the trees stood before they 
were lifted, leaving all the shortening back of 
the top until next spring. It is very desirable 
to put a stake to such as are top-heavy or much 
exposed to sweeping winds. 

Dahlias by the first frost will have their flow- 
ers destroyed; we then cut them down to within 
ten inches of the ground, and lay the top over 
the stump, in order that the roots may ripen, 


| but when a sharp frost sets in we lift, dry and 


place away ina dry cellar or root-house where 
no frosts reach them. 





. 
Notes from La Reyue Horticole. 


Tempered Glass and its Application in 
Horticulture. 


(Translated for The American Farmer.) 
BY NANSEMOND. 


“Figure to yourself, readers, amateurs and 
horticulturists, glass unbreakable, as hard, as 
resisting, and also as flexible as wood, and pre- 
serving at the same time its usual transparency 
and its appearance of ordinary glass; a thing we 
never thought to have seen without some change 
in its nature and its proverbial fragility. It is, 
nevertheless, thanks to the discovery made by 
M. De La Bastie, an industrial process, which 
permits tempering applicable to glass, quite simi- 
lar to that applied to iron or steel, and we can 
hereafter have panes of glass for sash, hot-bed 
frames, bell glasses for plants, which will resist 
the shock of the largest hail stones, as well as 
falls and contusions, without being broken. 

This is not mere fancy, but a happy reality, 
the result of numerous experiments made, not 
only in the laboratory by competent and reliable 
men, but also in public, so that there is no longer 
any doubt of it. 
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Panes of glass variable in thickness, and simi- 
lar to those employed for glazing frames and 
sash, have been placed horizontally, after being 
tempered, (aprés le trempage) upon the frames 
where they rest only on their borders, as in ordi- 
nary glazing; weights of iron or copper of 100, 
200, 300, 400, then 500 grammes have been sus- 
pended perpendicularly at 1, 2, 3, 4, then 5, then 
6 metres and more, suddenly detached in such a 
manner as to fall vertically on the centre of the 
panes, and they have resisted the sudden shock 
of these weights, whose force was much in- 
creased by the height from which they fell. 

Here is then an experiment which should 
assure us in the future of the glass material to 
use in our gardens to protect us from hail, since 
it is rare in our climate that hail stones weigh 
more than 500 grammes, and even supposing 
they fall with greater weight, as their fall occurs 
almost always on planes more or less inclined, 
but not horizontal or upon curved surfaces like 
the bell glass protectors in our gardens and cer- 
tain curved frames; their shock sensibly 
weakened, and broken glass reduced we may 
say to zero. 

The application of this process of tempering 
glass has already been made to a considerable 
extent by M. De La Bastie to a number of 
objects, such as scoops, photographic plates, 
table plates, saucers, lamp chimneys and glass 
for gas jets, globes for clocks, and many other 
articles whose number will increase from time to 


is 


time as experience will add to the objects for | 


ornament and utility. 

Besides, the extraordinary hardness that glass 
acquires by the tempering (trempe—literally 
dipping as the reader will see, in boiling oil) it 
becomes elastic and gains remarkable strength ; 
thus we have seen (at a meeting of scientific 
men in the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne last 
spring) sheets of glass from 50 to 75 centi-métres 


wide and one méttre long, which had been curved | 
as gutters, in a manner to present like tiles with | 


convex upper surface and concave beneath; 
upon these placed on their borders, end to end, 
convex surface above, adult persons, some of 
ordinary weight, others quite corpulent, have 
walked on, bearing theft weight, which bent 
them, undulating, but were only broken when 
the efforts and weights of the bodies became 
excessive. 

Here then are known and undeniable facts, 
which place M. De La Bastie in the first rank of 
great inventors, and better yet, one of the bene- 
factors of humanity. 

The process being still quite new, there is 
doubtless much to realize in the details and the 
applications to perfect the process, simplify it, 
and by reducing the work and expense without 
materially increasing the price, this tempered 
glass will become common to everybody. 

Two great points of this industry, especially 
in that which regards its application to horti- 


culture, expected the past spring a solution and | 
some improvement which were anticipated and | 


hoped for, yet were not realized. It was—first, 
to obtain sheets of glass very smooth and not 
curved and wrinkled by the effect of tempering. 
Second, the means of cutting this tempered 
glass straight by measure or at will; notwith- 
standing its extreme hardness, without having to 


fear certain accidents of splitting or cracking 
due to the fact that we have not yet found the 
means of tempering completely and in a homo- 
geneous manner the glass in all its thickness, hence 
there remains sometimes in the interior, in the 
centre, whose parts differ in density from that of 
the surface, from whence result breakage and 
cracks when we cut it or the cut penetrates the 
above-mentioned parts. 

There is reason to hope that these problems 
are already, or they soon will be, solved in a 
favorable manner, and that the inventor will 
hasten its introduction and the manufacture so 
as to place tempered glass for glazing in the 
public buildings, as it has already been used for 
scoops, saucers and various objects of daily 
domestic use. 

In the celebrated, instructive and spirituelle 
conférence, (the mecting at Sorbonne) of which 
we have spoken above, M. de Luynes prepared 
and tempered (trempé) before his audience 
many sheets and pieces of glass according to the 
original process employed by M. De La Bastie. 
The ordinary glass was introduced into a glass 
furnace, lighted and heated, where it was kept 
up to redness and the point of softening; it was 
then withdrawn by tie aid of tongs and plunged 
imm-diately, or rather dipped (trempé) into an 
oil bath bearing a temperature excessively high, 
at 200 or 300 degrees, from which after remaining 
a few moments it was taken, the oil dripped 
| from it and allowed to cool. 

Such are the principal details of the method 
of tempering glass, which soon will, if they have 
not already been published in some of the 
journals.” 

The article closes with some remarks lauding 
the inventors and this decourverte merveilleuse— 
wonderful discovery—which will in the future 
exercise a great influence in its special applica- 
| tion to horticulture. Signed, 

MAYER DE JOUHE. 








*@e« 
Eastern Shore (Md.) for Fruit. 

Among the many letters received from promi- 
nent horticulturists in all parts of the country, 
regreit ng their inability to be present at the late 
exhibition of the Maryland Horticultural So- 
ciety, held in Baltimore, was one from J. B. 
Jones, Esq., Nurseryman of Rochester, N. Y., 
from which we make the following extract : 

“T know of nothing in a horticultural way 
that would give me more pleasure than to meet 
the fruit-growers of Maryland and visit her 
orchards at this season, but our fall packing is 
at hand and I cannot leave. During my ramble 
|last winter I was deeply impressed with the 
| capabilities of the Eastern Shore for producing 
| fruits, especially the pear. That little strip of 
| lund can supply a nation with the vest of pears 
| and other fruits, Whenever fully appreciated.” 





CRANBERRIES.—At the third annual meeting of 
| the New Jersey Cranberry Growers’ Association, 
| held Sept. 9, the President, Dr. J. H. Brakely, 
;of Bordentown, said that the vine-worm has 
| been quite as destructive this season as it was 
ltwo years ago, extending its devastations in 
;some instances to where the land and vines 
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were under water during the winter and early 


spring months. As a remedy—the only one, as 
the President states—flowing of every portion 
of the meadow, and total destructlon of all 
adjacent whortleberry bushes, is earnestly urged. 

A new berry-worm has made its appearance 
this year, and has been much more destructive 
than the one heretofore known, and which, it is 
feared; water will not destroy, either in the egg 
or chrysalis, as it will in the case of the vine- 
worm. If so, it is likely to prove a most 
formidable enemy. 

From the report of the statistician we learn 
that the estimated crop of New Jersey, last year, 
was 90,000 bushels, and that over five-ninths of 
the entire crop went to New York. The receipts 
from New England and New York together 
would come but little if any short of the amount 
from New Jersey, so that New York must have 
handled last season 100,000 bushels of this fruit, 
or fully one-third of the entire crop of the 
country. 

Reports were made of various tests of guano, 
land plaster, lime, and phosphates, from which 
it appeard that plaster was as beneficial to the 
growth of vines and fruit as anything yet tried. 
Salt had, in all but a single instance, and that a 
very light application, been destructive, killing 
the vines. Guane had been very successful in 
promoting the growth of young vines, when ap- 
plied in quantities of fifty to sixty pounds to the 
acre, but larger applications had not been of 
value to the fruit yield, but rather injurious in 
most instances. 


* 
* 


“GRECIAN WHEAT.’—We have received a few 
grains of a beautiful variety of wheat called by 
this name, which was received by a farmer of an 
adjacent county, as he says, from Washington. 
We know nothing more of it than what is men- 
tioned by him, but since its reception, we have 
seen the following notice of. it in the Baltimore 
American : 

“As is well known, the wheat plant attains its 
greatest perfection in the Northwestern Terri- 
tories. The soil and climate of that region seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of the 
cereals, and the specimens of wheat, rye and 
oats that used to be exhibited by the agents of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad at our agricultu- 
ral fairs were superior to anything that could be 
produced in the East. Samuel Elder & Co., pro- 
duce and commission merchants, 32 North How- | 





W HEAT FOR ENGLAND.—Mr. Jas. Caird is an 


|authority in England, on the cereals, and in 


a late letter to the London Times reviewing the 


|results of the harvest just gathered in that 


country, he says that, from Sept. 1st, 1875, te 
Aug. Bist, 1876, eighty- eight millions bushels of 
wheat must be imported into Great Britain, 
to supplement the supply of their own produc- 
tion. It is estimated that the year’s consump- 


|ton of wheat in the United Kingdom may be set 


down at one hundred and eighty-four millions of 
bushels. The available yield of the British har- 
vest of 1874 was about one hundred and nine 
and a half millions of bushels. The yield of this 
year’s harvest which will enter into consump- 
tion may apparently be set down at ninety-six 
millions of bushels, so that the country will have 
to draw nearly one-half of its annual supply 
from abroad. “As the diminished yield of the 
English harvest is probably a fair index to the 
reduced proportions of the crop in other parts of 
Europe, the N. Y. Times says it may.be safely 
inferred that the United States will be called 
upon to supply rather more than its last year’s 
share of the English imports. 

bias Ota 


Breadstuffs in Europe. 


The Mark Lane Expressof Sept. 27th, says that 
abundant importations of grain into England 
were prompted by the unfavorable aspect of the 
crops in that country, before the harvest was 
secured ; since which, a better appearance has 
been put upon things, and a reduction in price 
has been the consequence; but that as winter 
approaches prices may mend, as there is a 
reluctance of farmers to sell at unremunerative 
prices. A reduction in France has also taken 
place. The Hvpress says a speedy falling off 
in the supplies from abroad may be expected, 
because none of the export markets have been 
reduced in like proportion to England. 


In Belgium the decline has stopped. It is 


{much the same in Holland, while some German 


| advances. 


markets show rather higher rates, though St. 
Petersburg has shown some reduction, and as 
every quarter which has recently been placed in 
the granary will be needed, it is but reasonable 
to expect better prices will be paid as the season 
The general averages, which repre- 


|sent the business of a fortnight back, are higher 


than last year by 1s. 


ard street, have recently obtained from Montana | 


a lot of “Grecian wheat,’ with a view of in- 
troducing its culture into the wheat-growing 
sections of Eastern Pennsylvania, Mary): und 
and Virginia. This wheat seems to have been 
carried from its native home in Greece to Spain, 
and from there it was brought to Montana by 
the Jesuit priests. There is no wheat raised in 
this country that can approach it in the round- 
ness and fullness of the grain. In Montana the 
yield is from sixty to seventy bushels per acre. 
No such crop can be expected from our soil, but 
if the yield per acre is only equal to that of the 
standard varieties, the Grecian wheat will have 
a great advantage, because it will command a 
higher price in the market. The above-named 
firm are prepared to answer all questions pro- 
pounded by farmers concerning this wheat 


11d., but the transactions 
at the present time will about bripg the rates to 
a level. 





° 
Tne CatTLe Drisease.—In this country, in 


|many places, diseases of cattle have appeared of a 


(and Foot disease, is raging most extensively. 


contagious character; but in England, it will be 
seen by the report given elsewhere from an 
English paper, the disease known as the Mouth 
A 
recipe appears in the London Zimes frem a party 
who has strictly tried it, and with the best effect ; 
the herd of cattle on which it was tried in little 


;more than one week hedall entirely recovered, 


and are now, so far as he can see, feeding weil, 
and in their former gaen health, The recipe 
referred to is as follows: ‘When the disease 
first shows itself, dissolve one pound weight of 
blue-stone (or sulphate of copper) in a gallon 
of soft water, and with a sponge tied firmly toa 
stick, well wash out the animals’ mouths with this 





“9 


3 ‘~ 
liquor; then mix some pounded alum and oat- 
meal in equal quantities, and put three large 
tablespoonfuls of this mixture into their mouths, 
as near the root of the tongue as possible; this 
will produce the discharge of an immense quan- 
tity of saliva. Also, wash the animals’ feet with 
the blue-stone water, especially between the 
claws, and allow the cattle to stand on dry straw. 
If this treatment be attended to when the disease 
first shows itself, three applications a day will 
cure the worst cases in three or four days. 
During the continuance of the complaint all 
food must be given chopped, as the cattle cannot 
lay hold of anything with the tongue ; and they 
should have plenty of water to drink. The 
theory of this treatment is, that blue-stone (or 
sulphate of copper) being a caustic, it eats out 
the disease and hardens the membrane between 
the claws when applied to the feet, and when 
applied to the mouth and tongue it has a similar 
effect ; but to prevent any of the matter of the 
ulcers being swallowed or sealed up in the 
wounds and thus passing into the blood, the 
mixture of alum and oatmeal is used, and while 
this has a healing effect, it compels a constant 
motion of the tongue until all the mucous matter 
in the mouth is discharged in the shape of 
saliva. The blue-stone and alum can be obtained 
at any chemist’s. 
your own fields as much a possible. 
them from taking the breath of strange cattle in 
any way, either over a hedge or on the road. 
Keep them off the road as much as possible; in 
short, do not let your cattle mix with or go 
where other cattle go if you can help it.’ 
“or 


Another Great Sale of Short-Horns. 


In addition to the sale in Scotland mentioned 
on another page, we find in the London Daily 
Telegraph, of Sept. 6th, forwarded to the Amert- 
can Farmer, by a correspondent in England, 
a full account of the sale of Mr. Wm. Torr’s 
Short-horns, at Aylesby Manor, Orinesby, Eng- 
land, on 2d September. The result was: 71 
cows sold for £37,206 1s., and 13 bulls, £5,013 
15s. Total, £42,919 16s. Average of cows, 
£533 17s. 6d. Average of bulls, £385 13s 6d. 
Total average of 84 lots, £510 19s. 

A long and interesting account is given of the 
sale, which we would be glad to reproduce 
on this side, but our space allows us to give but 
a few of the remarks in the Telegraph : 


“The success of the sale was assured when 
Lady Pigot, or “the Queen of the Booths,” as 
she is often called, bid 750 guineas in propria 
persona for Lot 3—a red and white cow, Bright 
Queen by name, which was once the undoubted 
flower of the Aylesby herd, but has now the mis- 
fortune of being eleven years old, and lame from 
rheumatism into the bargain. There were four- 
teen other scions of the Bright tribe to be sold, 
and Lady Pigot gave them no slight lift by 
allowing the world to see what value she 
attached 
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Advice—Keep your cattle in | 
Prevent | 


| place a dish of water near it. 


year-old cow belonging toit. In another minute 

the seal was set to her judgment, when Mr. T. 
C. Booth, of Warlaby, gave 405 guineas for Lot 
5—a white ten-year-old cow, called Bright 
Countess. As the name of the purchaser was 
mentioned by Mr. Thornton—a name to be 
,much observed of short-horn lovers in every 
part of the world—the hat of the speaker was 
respectfully lifted, and a running fire of cheers 
issued from every corner of the surrounding 
ring. For three-quarters of a century and more 
the herd which was started originally at Studley, 
| but rose to its apogee at Killerby and Warlaby, 
had been self-sustaining. Year after year the 
Booth brothers had let out their bull for hire, 
‘and Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
other outlying dependencies of England had 
eagerly drawn their sires from the famous North 
Riding farms. Latterly, however, the present 
} occupant of Warlaby has been unfortunate in a 
redundant supply of buill-calves and in many 
death casualties, so that he found his steck 
so reduced as to require the infiltration of what 
are called in Yorkshire, ‘fresh faces.’ 

It was the first public sale at which, within 
the memory of those present at Aylesby to-day, 
the voice of any member of the Booth family 
jhas been uplifted as a bidder. Commencing 
with the purchase of Bright Countess, Mr. T. C. 
Booth did not desist until twelve lots had been 
knocked down to him, or to those who acted on 
his behalf, for the vast collective sum of £12,122. 
Among them was included Lot 381—Bright 
Empress—for whom the owner of Warlaby gave 
the largest sum that a horned female has hitherto 
}realized in England. The verdict of the sur- 
rounding spectators was unanimous in pro- 
nouncing Bright Empress to be the best cow 
offered to-day within the ring; and when, in 
response to Mr, Booth’s own bid, she was 
knocked down to him for this mighty sum, a 
volley of congratulatory cheers issued from a 
thousand throats. Nor was the enterprise of 
the Rey. Mr. Staniforth suffered to: pass without 
notice, when, within a few minutes, Highland 
Flower and Heather Flower fell to his two 
respective _ bids of 1,500 and 1,000 guineas. 
These two admirable cows are well worthy 
to grace the beautiful pastures, overhanging 
the lake of Windermere, upon which the 
genial and popular clergyman, whose features 
slightly resemble those of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes, has collected perhaps the finest lot of 
pedigree cows in the world.” 

Bright Empress brought 2,160 guineas; Bright 
Saxon 1,505, and Bright Marchioness 1,185 gui- 
neas, all bought by Mr. Booth. 


- EE 


GettTInc Rip or Rats.—We have several re- 
ceipts for this purpose. A New York farmer 
says: “ Rats do not remain with us long, while 
some of our neighbors are troubled the year 
|round. Poison is dangerous, and traps of little 
juse. We get rid of them in the following man- 
ner: Take equal parts of corn-mealand calcined 
or boiled plaster of Paris, and mix well together ; 
The rats will eat 


}and drink, the plaster of Paris will set in the 


to the blood, when, with all her experi- | animals’ stomachs, and death will very quickly 


ence, she offered so large a sum for an eleven- | result.” 
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THe WEALTH AND Labor OF THE UNITED} 
STaTes.—The wealth of the United States in | 
1870 was estimated at $30,068,000,000. This is 
the foundation of our financial credit among the 
nations of the world. A! this sprang from 
either personal labor, productions of nature, 
importation of money by immigration, and as 
the result of trade and commerce, and the 
euhancement of the vaiue of land from all these 
sources. 

There are 12,500,000 of population who are 
engaged in all classes of labor. Nearly 6,000,- 
000 are employed in agricultural pursuits. 
Herein is probab'y the greatest source of our 
wealth, for on the labor of the people and the 
produce of the soil our commerce is dependent. 
Given the habits of the people as to labor and 
quality of the land they occupy, and the wealth 
of the community is at once indicated. 

The total value of farm products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, for 1870, 
was $2,447,000,000. The States to which the 
largest portion of this aggregate are credited are: 
Illinvis, $210,000,000; New York, $253,000,000 ; 
Ohio, $198,000,000, and Pennsylvania, $183,- 
000,000. 


Curtnc Tosacco.—A correspondent from 
Danville to the Richmond Despatch, says that a 
considerable quantity of the tobacco was cut 
before it became thoroughly ripe. This was 
done because the tobacco began to burn as soon 
as the weather became less rainy and somewhat | 
warmer, and it was thought best to prevent the 
wasting by cutting it as it was. The usual 
proportion of what has been cured is yellow; 
but the planters say that there will not be the 
usual proportion of the tough silky wrappers, 
for not all tobacco that is yellow makes good 
wrappers. 

The same correspondent remarks : 

“The planters often remarked that much of 
what at first seemed to be good tobacco will be 
found to be light and chaffy when brought to 
market—a statement which I often hear made 
by the planters whom I meet with in the city. 
Many of the planters continue to cure their 
tobacco by coal-fires put in rows across the 
floors of the barns. But the making of the coal 
is troublesome, and flues of one kind or another | 
are gradually coming into use. Wood is used in 
heating the flues. There are several kinds of 
iron flues, each of which has its advocate, 
among the planters who use it, and about which 
there are sometimes animated discussions. The 
rock flue is generally built by the planter him- 
self, and consists of a tunnel running across the | 
floor of the barn with a mouth at one end on 
the outside and a chimney about six feet high at 
the other. The opening of the tunnel is about 
three feet wide by two feet high. Two of these | 
are sufficient for one barn. The heat is sur- 
prisingly strong and lasting.” 


FERTILIZER FOR WHEAT.—Repeated experi- 
ments at one of the most successful model farms 
in Great Britain, have shown that the best | 
results in wheat culture have been attained by | 
using an amount of top-dressing of 100 to 150) 
pounds to the acre, of the nitrate of soda, mixed 
with an equal amount of the superphosphate of | 
lime. 
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Tue Taxes.—The following extract from the 
address of Goy. Tilden, of New York, delivered 
at the agricultural fair in Otsego, New York, last 
month, is upon a subject that comes home to 
every tax payer in the State, and we unite with 
the Sun of this city, in commending them to the 
several parties who are engaged in manufacturing 
tickets for the November election in Maryland. 
Gov. Tilden says: 

“As regards the taxes imposed by the State 
(about one-half of all you pay directly) the trust 
of fixing them is confided to the legislative bodies 
in Albany, and in a small degree to the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State. If you will send to these 
legislative bodies men who will be true to your 
interests, within the next two years that portion 
of your taxes which you contribute for the use 
of the State can be reduced about one-half. Tam 
not here on this occasion, and before this vast and 
intelligent audience, to allude to any subject on 
which there is or ought to be any division of 
opinion among our fellow-citizens; but on this 
subject, I say fearlessly, there ought not to be any 
difference of opinion. We have rescued in a gi- 
gantic civil war our country from dissolution ; 
we have preserved its integrity and established 
its unity upon durable foundations; and now it 
remains for us, with a firm and steady hand, to 


' remove the fungous growths which now absorb 


the vital forces of free institutions in the State of 
New York and in the United States. This is 
work we all ouglt to enjoy—every party, every 
class, every mind, every citizen who has at heart 
the best interest of his own community and of 
our common country.” 

—-— —-—- @ 

A Goop Recree.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Cultivator turnished this recipe: Take 
one part (by weight) rosin, one part beeswax, 
and four parts good fresh or sound lard. Mix 
and melt together oversa slow fire, so as to be 
sure not to burn the mixture. It mukes an 
ointment that is superior to any thing that I 
have seen tried for the flesh of either horses or 
cattle, for either fresh or old sores, and is 
especially good to remove old, dry scabs. It 
softens the scab, and it comes off, leaving the 
skin soft and tough. 

The mixture is the best thing ever used for 
boots or shoes for outdoor wear, as It makes 
spongy leather water-proof, and hard leather 
soft. 


GREAT YIELD OF WuHeEAT.—Hon. Charles B. 
Roberts, of Carroll county, Md., from one and a 
quarter acres realized the enormous quantity of 
sixty bushels of wheat. The variety sown was 
the Fultz, and two bushels were seeded to the 
acre. The Westminster Advocate thinks Carroll 
county can now lay claim to the largest yield of 
wheat, “as she has beaten the country on corn.” 


Seep Corn.—Whilst gathering his corn, 
every furmer should select his seed for another 
year, and put it in a dry, well-ventilated place— 
pick the earliest and finest ears, and take care 
of them; the excellent effects will next year be 
witnessed. 








Destruction of Rats. 

Having been asked for a plan to destroy rats 
without the use of poison, a correspondent at 
Amelia C. H., Va., sends us the following, with 
the endorsement that “he has found the receipt 
successful :” 

Questions are often asked in The Field how 
rats can be destroyed. Some years ago a plan 


was advised in your paper, which I have suc- 
cessfully adopted, and, as my experience ma 
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water and mix corn meal with the water, well 
sweetened with sugar, and place the dough where 
the rats frequent. They will eat the bait and 
very soon disappear. There does not seem to be 
sufficient poison from the phosphorus of the 
matches to kill the vermin, but the probability 
is that the dose makes them very sick, and they 
; come to the conclusion that it is an unsafe place 
to feed, and emigrate on short notice. We have 
|never known this remedy to fail, simple as it 
seems.” 





. 
Another Mode. 


be useful to others, I will give it. In Richard- | 


son’s “Pests of the Farm,” published by Orr & 
Co., price 1s., at p. 58 Dr. Ure’s recipe for 
making pbosphorus paste is given as follows: 
“Melt hog’s lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150° Fahrenheit; introduce 
into it ha!f an ounce of phosphorus to every 
pound of lard; 
spirit or whiskey; cork the bottle firmly 
af.er its contents have been heated to 150° 
taking it at the same time out ef the water, and 
agitate smartly till the phosphorus becomes 
uniformly diffused, forming a milky-looking 
liquid. This liquid, being cooled, will afford a 
white compound of phosphor and lard, from 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, and 
may be poured off to be used again, for none of 
it enters into the combination, but merely 
serves to comminute the phosphorus, and diffuse 
it in very fine particles through the lard. This 
compound, on being warmed very gently, may 
be poured out into a mixture of wheat flour and 
sugar incorporated therewith, and then flavored 
with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasure. The 


flavour may be varied with oil of aniseed, &c. | 


This dough being made into pellets, is to be 
laid in rat-holes. By its luminousness in the 


ble to their palates and noses, it is readily eaten, 
and certainly proves fatal. 
issuing from their lurking-places to seek for 
water to quench their burning thirst, and they 
commonly die near the water.” This I carefully 
followed. I made the compound there recom- 
mended, adding, however, some dripping to the 
flour and sugar, with the oils for flavouring 
mentioned. This compound I placed in the 
rats’ runs, dropping small pieces into their holes. 
I saw one of the rats under the effects of the 
poison, and it did not appear to be suffering, as 
it was sitting quietly on straw—so much so, 
that I thought it asleep, but observed its eyes 
open. After giving it its cowp de grace, 1 found 
it much distended with the water it had drunk.— 
H. M. H. 

The editor of the Cecil Whig gives the follow- 
ing plan,—the destructive agent being the same, 
phosphorus. This is itself a poison, and should 
not be placed where children or dogs can get it: 

“Some gentleman, who resides in Queen 
Anne’s county, inquires through the American 
Farmer for a means to rid his premises of rats. 
These troublesome pests sometime visit our cellar 
and take up their abode, but we have banished 
them very successfully and speedily by « simple 
remedy which was picked up somewhere. It is 
to soak a box of matches over night in a cup of 


then add a pint of proof | 


They are goon seen | 
|farms of the Shenandoah Valley Agricultural 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


| Let Felix take a quart of finely-ground glass 
and mix three or four quarts of corn meal, fry 
}as much ham as will make gravy enough to 
make the meal and glass into a stiff dough, put 
it in plates or shallow pans, set in one corner of 
| his barn, giving plenty of room for his pests not 
| to be crowded, and between the plates and grain, 
‘or hiding place of the rats, pile bundles of 
fodder, oats or flax, making some trouble for 
the animals to get back to their hiding places ; 
and if the quantity of food prepared is safficient 
for the number of rats, he will find all of them 
under the fodder, oats or flax. As soon as they 
eat their fill, they seek a quiet hiding place and 
there remain. Of course the animals will have 
to he disposed of as if poisoned, as hogs might 
be destroyed by eating the rats.. Rats will not 
eat poison freely, but this preparation I have 
never failed to use to my satisfaction. 
Harnett Co., N. C. A SUBSCRIBER. 
P. 8.—If the pile of straw be eight or ten 
feet to pass through, none of the rats will go 
| past it, but will be found under it. Should be 


I } : I | put in place just at night for the best. 
dark it attracts their notice, and, being agreea- | 





* 


SuccessFuL FarMInG. — The committee on 


| Society, at Winchester, Va., awarded the pre- 


|mium for the best farming to Gen. G. 8. Meem, 


of Shenandoah. He states that from sixty-five 
| bushels of Fultz wheat sown on forty acres of 
bottom land he thrashed thirteen hundred and 
| twenty bushels, which is thirty-three bushels to 
| the acre, and a little over twenty for one. The 
second premium was awarded to Peachy & 
Meem, of Shenandoah county. Their yield from 
fifty bushels of Fultz wheat sown was nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight bushels, and from one 
hundred and seven bushels, other varieties, on 
ninety acres of fallow and corn land, was sixteen 
| hundred and sixty-seven bushels. 


* 
* 





ALLIANCE BETWEEN Topacco BuyERs AND 
GRANGERS.—The tobacco buyers of Lynchburg, 
| Va., and the grangers of that section have 
formed an alliance, by which the latter are to 
| open two warehouses in that city for the sale of 
| leaf tobacco, the buyers pledging themselves to 
' give these warehouses the preference. This ac- 
tion was taken because of the refusal of the 
| owners of private warehouses to reduce their 
‘charges for handling the weed. The contract 
entered into is for twelve months. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


Non-setting Hens. 


A Western paper gives the following on this 


subject: The Black Spanish, the Polish, the 
Leghorns and the Hamburgs are all great layers, 
and not inclined to set. Some prefer one breed 
and some another. One cock to every ten or 
twelve hens is sufficient, at most, and some of 
our best poultry-men keep a less proportion 
than that. The following, from the American 
Fancier’s Gazette, gives the prominent points of 
different breeds: 

In the egg-producing class, the Leghorns 
stand pre-eminently above all others. This 
variety consists of the white and brown. The 
browns appear to be the favorites, being hardy, 
easily raised, and maturing quickly—the pullets 
often laying at four months. Pullets of this 
breed frequently lay as high as 260 eggs during 
the year. Their large comb and pendants 
require a warm house during our rigorous 
winters. 

The next in high favor is the Black Spanish ; 
these, like the former, are non-setters, and 
prolific, but not so easily raised. They do not, 
until nearly grown, get their full feathers, being 
generally half naked for a considerable time 
after hatching. These, like the Leghorns, 
require comfortable winter quarters, owing to 
their large comb and wattles. 

The Houdans, a French breed, come next as 
layers and non;setters. This is what they call a 
made breed, between the Poland and Dorking— 
showing the characteristic crest of the former 
and the fifth toe of the latter, although not as 
continual layers as the two varieties mentioned, 
yet they possess points superior to the others in 


size, delicacy of flesh and hardihood, but very | 


liable to disease. 

The small breeds, the different varieties of 
Hamburgs and Polands, have their admirers as 
fancy fowls. They are excellent layers, partially 
non-incubators, but are not recommendable, 
owing to their size, as likely to improve our 
present stock of common fowls. 

The Dorkings.—This class may be considered 
the standard English fowl, and combine more 
general qualities than any other; regular setters, 
large size, plump, square built, delicate flesh, 
and highly flavored. They lay a full supply of 
eggs and are probably the best table fowl] raised. 
They likewise have large combs and pendants, 
like the Leghorn and Spanish. They do not 
thrive well on damp soil. 

The Asiatics are the most extensively bred 
and most fashionable class at present raised in 
America, and on the whole are probably better 
adapted to the rigorous winters of the United 
States and Canadas than any other, being well 
supplied with an abundance of feathers down to 
the toes, having small combs and wattles, no 
danger thus arising from those parts being 
frozen. 





THE REPORT of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows the corn crop to be above the average 
in nearly all the States heard from, and could it 
be thoroughly ripened it would exceed any 
previous crop. 


Seasonable Apiary Notes. 


BY MRS. ELLEN 8. TUPPER. 

Too many bee-keepers leave all preparation 
| for winter—until cold weather comes in earnest. 
| Now, in every case, it is too Jate when cold 
| weather is upon you to du anything to change 
| the condition of your colonies. 

In this month bees must be made ready for 

winter to a great extent. 

After long experience in the matter, I repeat 

what I said ycars ago, “that any loss of bees in 
| wintering is unnecessary.” 

The requisites for keeping them safely are, 
plenty of boney, where the bees can get at it, 
empty space to cluster in, ventilation in the 
| right place, and young bees. 

‘It is impossible to secure these in December if 
they have not been provided for before. 

If advice in last number has been followed, 
you may have now the empty space and the 
young bees, with no trouble hereafter. When 
the frost cuts off all hope of more honey, you 
should choose a warm day, and know to a 
certainty the condition of all colonies. 

Any queenless ones may be united to some 
other. Ail that have prolific queens may be 
saved, if desired, even if their stores are scanty, 
by feeding at once while it is warm. I have 
| fed such colonies a few pounds sugar syrup, and 
| at the cost of a dollar or two saved them. 
| In some places, this year, colonies must be fed 
| or starve. 

Warm, pleasant days must be chosen to feed, 
j}and the syrup should be given them warm, and 
| no more at a time than they will take. 

This syrup will evaporate and be sealed over 
by the bees before cold weather, and be as 
valuable for winter stores as honey. 

In bad weather and cool days do not disturb 
| your bees. 

If you have not yet procured Italian queens, 
| you cannot have a better time to do it than in 
|this month and next. The queens introduced 
;now will be ready for early spring work, and 
you will have drones from them early, so as to 
rear queens before black drones appear. In 
next number I will speak at length upon the 
important subject of ventilation. 

e 

Meat tn ENGLAND.—A probable rise in the 
price of meat causes great anxiety in England. 
According to a cotemporary the price of meat 
in London is already so high that a joint isa 
luxury which thousands of hard working men 
and women can obtain only once a week, and a 
comparatively small increase in the value of the 
commodity would be severely felt in many an 
industrious household, while it would compel 
the families of unskilled laborers to seek some 
other kind ef sustenance. 








Crops IN GERMANY.—Mr. Wenig, of Neudorf, 
under date of September 9, says to the American 
Farmer: “Our harvest, hay harvest excepted, 
is almost good, but great damage all over the 
country is done by hail storms, showers, inunda- 
tions. In our part of the country all rye is 
sprouted out; we had a wet, sultry harvest 
weather. Grain prices are not expected to go 
very high.” 
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; Peruvian Guano. 


Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, England, in 
a letter to the London Times, pointed out the 
causes of the decline in the use of Peruvian 
guano. He says: “the only ingredient which a 
farmer requires in this product is ammonia, and 
that he can at the present time purchase more of 
this substance in nitrate of soda for £12, than he 
can purchase in guano for £20. And _ that 


“the nitrate of soda is sold with a guarantee of | 
quality, while guano is sold without any, and | 


the only wonder is, that any purchaser of guano 
can still be found.” Mr. Lawes also alluded to 
the wide variation in quality. 

This letter of Mr. Lawes attracted the atten- 
tion of J. Jara Almonte, Peruvian 
d’affairs to England, who replied in the Times, 
that it was not the fact that the decline in the 
use of the guano was as stated, but was steadily 
increasing, and that the quality offered by the 
present agents did not show such a diversity as 
stated by Mr. Lawes. He adds: 

“The Peruvian Government has for some time 
been alive to the wish expressed by many agri- 
culturists to buy guano with a guaranteed 
analysis: and as it must obviously be impossible 
to insure perfect uniformity in the quality of 


any raw product, the Government, in order to| 


meet this demand, issued a decree last year 
authorizing its agents to sell “dissolved Peruvian 
Government guano” with a guaranteed analysis. 
For some time past, therefore, every consumer 
has had the opportunity of buying the Govern- 
ment guano either in its raw state, or if he pre- 
fers it, in a dissolved form, on the basis of its 
chemical composition, at a somewhat increased 
cost.” 

Mr. Lawes also stated that the Peruvian 
Government had placed heavy duties on nitrate 
of soda, to prevent the sale of that article from 
interfering with that of its guano, to which Mr. 
Almonte replied : 

“That the greatly increased demand for that 
manure, justifies the provision of the Peruvian 
Government in regulating its sale, and in making 


its production available for the development of | 


the resources of the country, in which it will 
now be an important clement of revenue.” 


In an advertisement published by the Peruvian 


consignees in New York, it is stated that they | 


have taken substantially the same position, as 
regards the sale of guano in this country, and 
are now offering that fertilizer, treated with sul- 
phuric acid, and guaranteed to contain 10 per 
cent. of ammonia, at the uniform price of $060 
per ton of 2,000 Ibs, 

The crude guano now reaching this country 
is said to be very inferior in quality ; but is sold 
at the same price as that treated with acid, and 
under the same guarantee. 


charge | 


Encouragement of Agricultural Lease” 


holds. 

From the Elgin Chronicle we copy the follow- 
ing article, which shows the advantages of long 
leases to tenants, as is the practice in Great 
Britain. What would an American tenant think 
of spending £1,200 ($6,000) in improvements on 
a rented farm, of 48 acres, on which he also paid 
some $300 per annum ? 


FARM OF COLDHOME, ROTHIEMAY. 


| It is certainly highly creditable to the small 


inland parish of Rothiemay, that last year Lord 
Seafield’s first prize for the best managed farm 
above £50 rental, was gained by Mr. Leslie, 
Corskellie, and this year the highest place has 
been fairly won among tenants paying under 
fifty pounds rent, by Mr. Gordon, Coldhome. 

As its name implies, this tidy little farm of 48 
acres or thereby, bas a northern, or rather north- 
western, exposure, and is one of four or five 
similar possessions—all bearing the same desig- 
nation, and extending on a gentle slope between 
the east bank of the Isla and the bleak moor- 
land moss on the south side of the Banffshire 
Railway. These possessions are all thorough 
models of good farming, for seldom will you see 
fields better laid out, better cultivated, or the 
steadings more neatly kept—the stackyards all 
so tidily done up. And the stock reared on 
jthem all would do credit to a more congenial 
climate. . 

With the exception of two acres or so or the 
south side, Mr Gordon’s farm lies on the north 
side of the road leading from Milltown of Rothie- 
may to Grange, and forms an almost complete 
| triangle, with the Burn of Shiel—the boundary 
between Rothiemay and Grange—as its base. 
|On this burn—in straightening, deepening and 
embanking along his own boundary, Mr. Gordon, 
at his own cost, expended over £60. The 
dwelling-house and offices are situated at the 
southern apex, and are sufficiently commodious 
without being at all disproportionate to the farm. 

When Mr. Gordon’s late father came into 
possession in 1842, both land and houses were in 
a somewhat poor condition, but he soon after 
erected a new dwelling-house and remodelled 
the offices. After his death, in 1856, the present 
tenant enlarged the dwelling-lhouse, and erected 
new office-houses—all slated and built of stone 
trenched from the farm. 

In front of the dwelling houseis a pretty, little, 
well-stocked, neatly laid out garden, enclosed 
with substantial stone walls. The kitchen is sit- 
uated at the back of the dwelling house, and a 
few yards further down is the thrashing mill 
house containing a substantial three-horse power 
machine, and a commodious loft for stowing the 
thrashed grain. This building, with the byres 
fronting the south, and a four-stalled stable, cart 
sheds, store-house, &c., facing eastward, form 
three sides of a square, with the dung-pit in front 
of the byres. Thestackyard is at the back of the 
| byres, and is approachable from the court by a 
well-gravelled roadway at the northeast corner, 
jand which is carried along the entire breadth of 
| the yard. 
| As we have said, when the late Mr. Gordon be- 
;came tenant the land was in poor condition, none 
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of it was enclosed, and from three to four acres | 
were considered irreclaimable. In 1845 he set | 
about trenching this, which, independent of horse | 
labor, cost him £30 an acre—a pretty high price | 
indeed. But his energy gained him the two-fold 
object of adding to his arable land and providing 

materials for fencing. There are at the present 

time something over 3,000 yards of substantial 

rickle dykes, and the rest of the fencing, to divide | 
the whole into five equal shifts, is made up of | 
wire and timber. | 

The soil, which is almost stiff clay, has been | 
now all thoroughly drained except one shift, for 
which Mr. Gordon has already stored some 12,000 
pipes. The grain crop we saw on it the other 
day is an excellent one, although we have, in 
former years, seen it heavier. The variety of 
oats generally gown is the long-strawed early 
Angus and Sandwich. It will be ready for har- | 
vesting before the end of August. 

The turnips are a beautiful crop, especially the | 
swedes, and we need hardly say that the land has 
been cleaned to perfection. They have been laid | 
down with from 18 to 20 yards of farm-yard ma- | 
nure, and from 12 to 14 bushels of medium hones. 
No dressing is used for grass, but some sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda is occasionally | 

yut into the stiff parts of the soil of the lean crop. 
he rotation pursued is the five-shift course. 

The farm is worked with one pair of horses— 
and the stock of cattle generally numbers 
twenty—consisting of four first-cross cows, six 
calves, six one-year olds, and tour two year-olds— | 
these latter being fed off about Christmas, and 
sold at from £26 to £28 a head. The stock of 


implements is modern and complete, and thor- | 


oughly suitable for the farm. 
he whole of the buildings and other improve- 
ments have been done at the sole cost of the 
tenant, and amount to £800 for the former, and | 

over £400 for the latter. 

Mr. Gordon deserves the utmost credit for his | 
good taste and energy. 
ey BE EAE SPY meer eer 


A Voice From the Sea-Shore. 


! Last March the now fashionable resort of Sea | 
Grove was a wilderness,—the growth of under- | 
brush so dense that it was almost impossible to | 
ride through it on horseback. To-day, there is 
a fine hotel with a hundred sleeping-rooms, to 
which large additions are to be made next 
season, With sixty cottages, an open pavilion or 
church, seating twenty-five hundred persons, | 
with tower, belfry and illuminated windows, | 
commanding a view of ocean, bay, Cape May | 
light-house, thirty avenues of summer villas, | 
and broad carriage drives, the horse-car track 
to the steamboat landing at the Cape, and Lake 
Lily, a sheet of water covering forty acres, 
bordered with trees and carriage drive, and | 
dotted ,by pond lilies, sail boats and steam| 
yachts. This season the sale of building lots | 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, while those remaining are valued at 


From the piazza, which is two hundred and 
sixty feet long, and the observatories, or small 
airy pavilions raised above the beach, the ocean 
With its ceaselessly foaming wall of surf and 
thundering surge is ever in sight,—a broad 
expanse, relieved by passing ships with snowy 
sails, and at night by the ruddy gleam of the 
light-house at Cape Henlopen, sixteen miles 
away. On the beach, opposite the piazza, are 
the long low bathing houses,—simply small 
rooms where flannel suits are kept for bathers. 
To those in search of health, this is the attractive 
feature of Sea Grove. It is in charge of Captain 
Robert Hood, formerly master of the swimmin 

school in Brighton, the most noted of Englis 

bathing places. Testimonials and medals from 
the Royal Humane Society attest the saving of 
lives on different occasions, at great personal 
risk, by the Captain, and are kept by him with 
no little pride. The practical in English educa- 
tion is much more regarded than with us; not 
only daughters, but in many instances children 
of four and five years old are taught to float and 
swim. Thealmost universal ignorance of Ameri- 
can women, and too often of American men 
and boys, is attested by the appalling number of 
deaths from drowning every year. Most persons 
are unable to puton a life preserver if they have 
one, in case of accident on our steamers, yet to 
know how to swim is far more important than 
many branches which are parts of general educa- 
tion. There are many advantages too in learn- 
ing this in the surf. To most persons there is an 
irresistible fascination about the sea,—its very 
disquiet finds an echo in the soul. And what 
music is like the swell of the surge? Weary of 


| the dust and motion of railway travel, we came 


to Philadelphia in one of the boats of the 
Ericsson Line, enjoying the sail up our beautiful 
bay and the chat with friendly passengers, not a 
few of whom were invalids, hoping for benefit 
from the water. But we did not expect to find 


| so much that was pleasant in our sojourn by the 


sea-side. Nor is floriculture forgotten; large 
greenhouses are building, and gardeners at work 


| laying off beds bright with scarlet geraniums 


and gay fall flowers. They remind us of the 
cottages by the Irish coast, where mignionette 
was fabulous in size, California poppies, the 
Eschscholtzia of Mr. Vick, like patches of gold 
set in green, and the little white heath bells, airy 
and graceful beyond belief. Many Virginians 
and Baltimoreans have been here through the 
summer, and some are building cottages for next 
season. Best of all, the young are safe from 
temptation, for the Sea Grove Association allows 
no liquor to be sold. The boulevard along the 
beach is one hundred feet wide and two miles 
in length; when finished it will be one of the 
handsomest drives in the country. Here, too, 
we have glorious sunsets in the ocean. 
JANE BosweELt Moore Bristor. 
Sea Grove House, Sea Grove, Cape Miy Point, 
NV. J., Sept., 1875. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—Almost every subject per- 


three hundred thousand. Not only has the} taining to Agriculture will be found treated on 
hotel been crowded during the summer, but it is| in the pages of the American Farmer; but, per- 
to be kept open through the winter, as many/| haps, no portion of this journal is more useful 
invalids are then sentto the sea-shore, on account | and interesting than that devoted to Advertise- 
of the greater mildness of the air and sea breezes. | ments, offering supplies of all kinds to farmers. 
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The Farmer for 1876. 


We hope that our friends will begin in time 


to stir up their neighbors and friends to the 
claims of the Farmer upon the continued sup- 
port of those who are already subscribers, and 
to recommend it to a trial by such as are not now 
enrolled on our lists. 


We will send to all new subscribers coming in | 


before the 1st of January three Nos. of the 
present year FREE. 


The Agricultural College Trustees. 


At a meeting held last month, Mr. J. Howard 
McHenry, who was not present, was elected 
President of the Board, in the place of Governor 
Groome, who had before been elected, but had 
refused the office. Mr. McHenry had previously 
resigned his position as a trustee, and he declines 
to accept the presidency or to withdraw his 
resignation. His views, as is well known, are 
at variance with those of the majority of his col- 
leagues, as to the proper management of the 
school. 

Mr. McHenry believes that the business of an 
agriculturai college is to teach agriculture tho- 
roughly—and kindred sciences—not to prepare 
students for admission to military and nayal 
academies ; and that this business cannot but be 
very much interfered with by the introduction 
into the institution of a body of young men 


1 Year. | 


35.00 | 
70.00 | 


| coming and going irregularly, pursuing different 
| studies, having different objects in life and re- 
| quiring special attention. Mr. Mcllenry is one 
of the most enlightened of Maryland’s citizens ; 
| public- spirited and- deeply interested in the cause 
‘of education, und especially of agricultural edu- 
cation; disinterested, and conscientious almost 
to a fault ; and, with the leisure that large means 
| give, one of the men whom the public cannot 
| afford to miss in the direction of public institu- 
tions. We regret that a sense of duty severs his 
| connection with the college which he was, as we 
well remember, one of the first to help to bring. 
into existence. 


The State Agricultural Show. 


One fair, one rainy and two cloudy days made 

up the weather of the State show. The fair one 
;came first, and as that day is generally one of 
preparation, few persons were in attendance. On 
the other days the lowering clouds and descend- 
‘ing rain forbade many making the journey to 
Pimlico, which is rather a tedious one to all who 
have not their own conveyances. 


Asa consequence of this, and the rather meagre 
display in several departments, the exhibition 
| probably had even a less measure of success than 
|for several years. We have had occasion more: 

‘than once to allude to the reasons for this want 
| of success in the annual fair, and we do not know 
that we have anything to add to those heretofore 
pointed out, unless it is that the people through- 
| out the State were this year not properly advised 
| in advance of the date of theshow. There seems 
to have been no systematic advertising of the 
| time of holding it, so far as our observation ex- 
tended, and this was the more needed in conse- 
quence of the anticipation of the usual season. 
This held good of the agricultural papers, as well 
as the county papers. We, ourselves, indeed, 
never received a single copy of the premium list, 
until a few days before the show, and then only 
by accident and from a friend not connected with 
the management. 

If the society holds another exhibition we can 
give its officers this advice—and though unasked, 
it need be not the less useful—that it is very difti- 
| cult to make any public enterprise a great success 
without the active aid and support of the press. 

We are not of those who arraign the feature 
of trots and races, and lay the entire weight of 
failure to their account. We should be glad to 
see a successful agricultural show without them ; 
but there are very few places where such shows 
could be carried on, wanting the aid of their at- 
tractions. Our plan would be to accept the sit- 
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uation, which seems inevitable, and, not seeking 
to conceal by a flimsy pretence of their possessing 
any agricultural feature, openly acknowledge that 
they are only part of an ample provision for pas- 
times and amusements in which farmers need not 
participate unless they wish. Trots and races 
will draw towns-folks; the towns-folk pay the 


money; the money pays the prizes; the prizes | 


draw the entries of implements, fine cattle, good 
sheep and hogs and draft horses, farm products 
and what not, and these draw the country peo- 
ple. Each one gets and sees what he wants.— 
The whole thing is done upon honest principles, 
and the farce of an “agricultural horse-trot” is 
omitted. 

In the administration of the affairs of the State 
Society, it has had one great advantage in the oc- 
cupancy of the presidency by Mr. Davis, and any 
lack of success cannot be attributed to want of 
earnestness or honesty of purpose on his part. 
Identified with the farming class through a long 
and useful life, no man more than he commands 
its respect and confidence; and every effort on 
his part has been directed to the advancement of 
the agricultural prosperity of our State. 

These efforts, so far as the outside public can 
judge, do not seem to have received the advantage 
of business-like and energetic support. 

Of the exhibition itself we can say that in some 
respects it was unusually good, in others very 
poor. Our agricultural implement men were all 
well represented, and made a large and varied 
display,—far ahead, as we believe, of any hereto- 
fore shown on the Pimlico grounds. The Jersey 
cattle were numerous, though less so than usual, 
but handsome and attractive as they always are 
near Baltimore. Mr. Harrison’s herd of Ayr- 
shires looked wdll, and Mr. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker's Holsteins attracted notice by their 
novelty. Short horns were few, but fair specimens, 
aud Mr. Merryman’s Herefords were present. No 
Devons at all were shown. 

The show of sheep was better than for several 
seasons, we think ; some Lincolnshires especially 
exciting considerable interest by their size and the 
beauty of their fleece as well. 

In swinea deficiency was noticed, and the same 
is true of the poultry department. 

In the household department there did not seem 
to be the usual assortment, and the articles were 
spread out very thin. Some excellent collections 
of vegetables were shown, and there were nu- 
merous handsome flowering plants, evergreens, 
Sc. The deposits of fruits were not noticeable, 


Julius Tischinger, gardener for J. Howard Mc- 
, Henry, Esq., attracted notice by its abundance 
and variety. Carriages, saddlery, harness, &c. 
| were hardly up to the usual] mark. 

| Onanother page of this issue will be found the 
awards made by the committees and some ex- 
, tracts from the address delivered by Gov. Walker. 


Professors in the Agricultural College. 


The vacant chairs in this institution have been 
| filled by the appointment of T. Marshall Jones, 
professor of agriculture; Jos. C. Clarkson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and the natural sciences; N. 
B. Worthington, professor of English literature. 
| Mr. Clarkson was graduated about a year ago 
from the chemical class of the Maryland Institute 
of this city. Mr. Worthington has been one 
of the faculty, we believe, since 1861, having held 
barony positions, such as principal of the prepa- 
|ratory department, professor of mental and 
moral philosophy, &c, and, perhaps, at one 
time, professor of agriculture. He was also for a 
| while acting president. We do not know where 
| Prof. Jones is from. 
| The Gazette, in reporting the election of these 
gentlemen, said there were several other chairs 
| still to be filled, but we have no means of know- 
|ing whether they have been, or what their in- 
cumbents are to teach. 


Corrections, 


Mr. Jas. T. Earle writes us under date of 
September 20, to correct the statement in our 
\last issue that in a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Agricultural College, he opposed 
and secured the defeat of Mr. McHenry’s resolu- 
tion forbidding further special instruction in 


|the institution. He says his speech was made 
before that resolution was offered, and that his 
‘remarks were also entircly misreported. The 
| substance, and as nearly as he can recall, the 


|language was that ‘we proposed to create no 
new or additional specialty; that we simply 
| wished to give to young men who came to our 
| college to be prepared for either West Point or 
the Naval Academy, or any other place of learn- 
ing, such instruction as was laid down in our 
course, and pursued by our students in their 
| respective classes, and that “ the locality of the 
| college, its proximity to the National Capital and 
| Naval Academy at Annapolis, and its easy dis- 
| tance from West Point, by rail, invited attention 
|and patronage from those points, and that, if not 
| greatly mistaken, we should in less than a year 
|have from fifty to one hundred students from 
| these sources. The college would derive means 
| from the tuition and board of these young men, 
| which would put the Institution in funds, enable 


we. 

either for number or quality. An exhibition of ithe trustees to carry out the urposes of its 
es * . | 

vegetables, comprising ninety-three kinds, by | founlers, and secure greater advantages to the 





: — 
youth of our own State who sought education | 
in her halls—and that for these advantages we | 
should expect and receive the thanks of the 
State, and certainiy not merit her condemnation, | 
&c.” 

We cannot print in full, Mr. Earle’s letter, 
which is a lengthy one, but give its gist as above 
that we may remedy the injustice done him, as he 
says. by our brief but incorrect allusion to his 
remarks. | 

It seems also that we were at fault as regards 
the purport and full force of Mr. J. Howard | 
McHenry’s resolution itself, as the following | 
short note will explain: 

Ba.tTmore Co., Mp., Sept. 3, 1875. 

Editor American Farmer : 


Dear Sir:—You are not quite correct in| 
stating, page 841, September number of the 
American Farmer, that at the last meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, I moved to rescind the authority 
to receive for special instruction students from 
other States than Maryland. My motion was 
to the effect, if not in the words, of the following : 
“That in the future management of the college 
the special preparation of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Naval Academy or to West Point | 
shall not be allowed.” This motion was lost. 
Yours truly, J. Howard McHenry. 

The meetings of the Board, except when in 
executive session, we believe, are not secret, but 
as no measures are taken to give the results of 
its deliberations to the public, it is not surprising 
that inaccuracies occur in reports received by 
the press. 





Baltimore Markets, September 30. 
The quotations below are wholesale prices. 
Breadstuffs.— Fiour.—Market firm with fair in- 


quiry. We quote Howard Street Super $4.25@5.00; do. 
common to fair Extra $5.25@5.50; do. good to choice do. 
$5.75@6.00: do. Family $6.00@7.00; Ohio and Indiana 
Super $4.25@5.00; do. Extra $6.75@7.00; City Mills Super | 
$1.75@5 50; do. Extra $6.25@6.'0; do. Rio brands do. 
$7.00@7.25; City fancy brands $8.75; Rye Flour $5.25@ 
$5.75: Corn Meal, city, $4.25; Western $3.75. 

Wheat.—Active demand and firm market. We quote 
fair to good Southern red 120@130 cents; prime do. 135@ 
140 cents; prime to choice do. amber 145@150 cents; do. 
white 120@140 cents; Western No. 2 red 134 cents. 

Corn.—Southern quiet and steady. Western less 
firm. We guote Southern white good to prime 76@80 
cents; do. yellow 73 cents. Western mixed 66 cents; 
do. white 73 cents. 

Oats.—Firm. We quote Southern at 55 cents; bright 
W estern 52@55 cents. 

Rye.—Dull. Sales of prime at 80@82 cents. 

Mill Feed.—-Western Bran A Shipstuff $20@ 
21; City Mills Brownstuff $20; Middlings $22 ¥ ton. 

Sheep.—Good ones scarce and in fairdemand. We 
quote prices at 4@5% cents for good to extra; grass 
Lambs $1.50@4.00 # head. Stock con 06s. ¥ ead. 

Provisions.—Firm, with brisk demand. Bulk 
Shoulders 94@9X cents; clear-rib Sides 13@13¥ cents; 
Bacon Shoulders 104 cents; clear-rib Sides 14 cents; 
Hams 154@16 cents; Mess Pork $23.50; Lard 16@17 
cents. Butter.—Receipts large. New York tubs 32@i 
cents for firsts to selects; Glades 26@29 cents. Zggs.— 
In demand at 24@26 cents. 

Tobacco.—Saies of Maryland moderate. We quote 
paren frosted $6. 50; sound comnio: i. 
$9.00; medium c0ee. ; good medium 30,0010. 4 
buff brown $10. 00; fancy $20@30; Virginia com- 
mon to good | $9.50@12.00; common to medium 
leaf $10.5.\@14.00; good to fine $14.50@158.00; selections 
$20.00@25.00. 
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Tate, Muller & Co.—Potash Salts and Bone Ash. 
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Joseph P. Gore.—Carriages and Wagons. 
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| B. F. Jenkins—Jersey Cows and Heifers. 
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FULTZ SEED WHEAT. 


We receive direct from Pennsylvania this cele- 
brated prolific smooth-head RED WHEAT. 
Averages 40 bus. to the acre. For sale b 

Cc. W. SLAGLE co. 
118 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 














“FOR THE HOUSE — 


THE AUTUMN No. or VICK'’S FLORAL GUIDE, 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies. and 
Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House—just published, and sent 
Sree to all. 

-2t 


Address, 
__ J&MES VICE, Rochester, UN. ba 


- POUDRETTE. 


As agent for the Health Department of Baltimore City, 
I offer for sale Poudrette manufactured from night-soil 
aud ashes, rich in phosphate, ammonia and al] other 
alkaline salts, at $15 per ten of 2,000 pounds,—containing 
in each ton (as per analysis) 36.04 pounds of ammonia, 
105.33 poe ey: of lime, and 16.08 potash and soda. It | 
will be packed in barrels and 
within the city limits, upon orders of auy quantity not 
less thanaton. The increased orders from those who 


have tested this fertilizer upon crops, is its best recom- 


N. E. BERRY, 
No. 10 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


mendation. 
$1-2t 





delivered free of cartage | 


oc-6m 








A PATENT BOOT!! 
French Calf, stitched, hand-mads, $7.50. 
te" ALL STYLES, OWN MAKE, FOR 
GENTS, IN STORE, 

No. 54 FAYETTE STREET, 
Opposite U. S. Court House. 

J. S. LEWIS. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
o-6m New York. 


OTTO SUTRO, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 
Chickering & Son’s Pianos, Steinway & Son's Pianos, 
Mason & Hamlin Organs and Geo. Woods & Co's Organs, 
Dealer in Foreign and American Sheet Music, Music 
Books, Strings, etc. 
207 WEST BALTIMORE 
Bet. Charles and Light sts., 


| oc-6m 





136 Baltimore Street. 





STREET. 
BALTIMORE. 


o-y 





GUNS AND PISTOLS. 


Just received a iene susast assortment of BREECH AND 
MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, with a large assortment of 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. Repairing done with neat- 
ness and despatch. 

WILLIAM HARRIS, 
116 W. Pratt St., one door from South. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTIONS. 





Stump Extractors, Grubbers, Presses for Hay, straw, 
Hemp, Corn Shucks, Hides, Rags and Cotton. 


[JOHN H. BARNES, Patentee ] 


Onr presses work by hand power; 


are constructed on entirely new principles. 


They are 


strong and durable, possess four times the power, and work with less than half the labor of any 


other press ever made. 


Our Hay Press is the only one in the world that can make two bales of 


Hay at the same time, and of any required size, from the smallest to the largest. 

Our champion STUMP EXTRACTER AND GRUBBER !—We challenge 
the world to produce a more effective, durable, simple, or stronger Stump Machine and Grubber 
than ours, and at the same time as compact, as easily handled, and as cheap. 


We manufacture two sizes of Stump Extractors—Nos. 2 and 3. 


They work by hand power. 


One man can move in a few minutes the largest stump, without digging or cutting roots. 
One man with our Grubber (weight 65 Ibs.) will take out more small stumps and grubbs in 


one day than eight men in the old way. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


JOHN H. BARNES & SON, 
Factory, No. 306 S. Caroline Street, 


oc-6m 


BALTIMORE, 


MD. 
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- EH. S. HHATH & CO. 
22 LICHT STREET. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 

“HEATH'S KITCHENER RANGES.” 
| “HEAT H’S STAR ELEVATED-OVEN RANG ES. os 

“HEATH'S CRYSTAL FIRE-PLACE STOV E..’ 
“HEATH'S STAR 
| “HEATH'S BRILLIANT ee “ 
| COOK STOVES, FURNACES, PLUMBING, &c. [o-lt 


$5 $2 O& Day at home. Terms free. Address 
to G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. [fe-ly 
JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


Three or four Cows, all entered in Herd Regis- 


, Ss > y 

ranch Offices & Factory : 506 West Street, NEW YORK, {€T; to calve in early spring. —— or eight 

210 South Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. Heifers, all Herd Book animals, from 8 to 14 

83 West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. months old. Address 
ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACE. Epw. F. JENKINS, 

Our RUBBER PAINT has been used on many thou- Baldwin P. O., Md. 
sands of buildings, and has always proved entirely satis- g.{t Or, THE Eprrors AMERICAN FARMER. 
factory. we have numerous testimonials like the —_ ee eae dik te 
following, viz: 

A PAINT THAT WILL STAY PUT ary a 4] > 
Eps. Rurat New YorKER.—It is a great object for Maryland Fye and Ear Institute id 
farmers and other people in the country to geta paint 66 N. Charles Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
that is both HANDSOME AND DURABLE. I have used and GEORGE REULING. M. D., late Professor of Eye and 

seep used a good deal of the Rubber Paint made at Ear Surgery in the Washington University. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and I KNow it to answer the above SURGEON IN CHARGE. 
requirements, both for buildings and for farm imple- The larze handsome 
- 2 ge 8 residence of the late CHARLES 
ook poe el 5 pase co soar es > en CaRROLL has been fitted up with all the improvements 
weather. . * §. D. HARRIS, Hupson, O. adopted in the latest ScHooLs oF a E, forthe special 
August 28, 1875. treatment of this class of diseases. wwe. by = S to 


“ GEORGE REU 
W. W. LELAND, “ Eutaw House,” Baltimore. o-8t Surgeon in ‘charge. 








THE BEST PAINT) 
aa aL NI 


“Having used your Paint on the Grand Hotel, Saratoga, 
andthe Eutaw House, I recommend its use to all.’ 


Be sure that our 1RADE-MARK, (a fac patealte of “Dring. Current” Joh Printing House, 


, which is given above,) is om every Pack 
repared ready for use and sold by the gallon only. ‘ 
Send for Sample Card and Price-List. {o-lt No. 5 South Calvert Street. 


To the Farmers of Maryland and Virginia. 


— oe ee ++ oe -- 


REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICE OF 
“EXCELSIOR.” 


In consequence of the change made by the Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, in selling their Guano FOR CURRENCY, “INSTEAD OF FOR GOLD, 
and having made large purchases, and availed ourselves of the highest rate of 

discount allowed, 


We are enabled to Reduce the Price of © EXCELSIOR” to $50 per ton, Cash, 


At our Works. In making our purchases we had the advantage of selecting from 
the driest and richest cargoes of Guano in the United States, and we assure our 
patrons that the high standard of “EXCELSIOR,” as heretofore, will be main- 
tained, and the personal attention of one of our Firm to the entire manufacture 


in every detail continued. x 
J. J. TURNER & CO. 
Ba timore, August 1, 1875. No. 42 Pratt Street. 
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TO FARMERS. 
gj. J. TURNER & CO.’S 


AMMONIATED 


Bane Saper-Phosphae 


ANALYSIS. 
Ammonia - == - = * * = = 3.54 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime - 18.93 
Bone Phosphate of Lime - - 3.72 
— 2 Potash - - +--+: * == = 4.07 
Composed of the most concentrated materials, itis richer in Ammonia and Soluble 

Phosphates than any other Fertilizer sold, except our “‘ EXCELSIOR,” 
its only competitor, and*is made with the same care and super- 
vision ; uniform quality guaranteed; in excellent 
order for Drilling. Packed in bags. 


sy PRICH $45 PHR TON. 
J. J. TURNER & CO. 


No. 42 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 





TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


“<*“E umeceilisior,’’ 
1875. 


Composed of 800 pounds of No. | Peruvian Cuano, and 1,200 pounds of Sol- 
uble Phosphate of Lime, (Bones dissolved in Suiphuric Acid) Potash and Soda. 


Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable 
Fertilizer ever offered to the farmer—combining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever 
durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, 
prepared express! y for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, per acre. It is the opinion of 
many close-calculating Farmers, after SEVENTEEN 
YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other 
popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of 

»> “Excelsior” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer 
or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARAN-.- 
TEED BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


7, (Farmers should see that ever bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and OUR NAME in RED 
LETTERS. All others are Counterfeits. 


PRICH $50 PER TON. 


J.J. TURNER & CO, 42 Pratt St. Baltimore. 
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mportant to Farmers, Manufacturers of Fertilizers, &e, 


GERMANGTASTIRD POTASH SALTS, 


KATINIT] 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, containing 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE 
OF POTASH and other valuable ingredients, being the CHEAPEST source of 
Potash now available. Also MURILATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent. and upwards 
strength. Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit, from 
the mines or store. Send for descriptive Circulars. 


F. C. CRANCE & CO., Importers, 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer into the U. 8. 
No. 103 West Lombard Street, Baitimore. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE Very CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, HKainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47 010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. PLEASE CALL FoR CIRCULARS. 


ALSO, SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


+=_—+ 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 




















THSSH PP. GORE, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,]) 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


‘ tz-Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 
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FALI OF 1875. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIBS, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our selection of the following: 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; many of them in 
a bearing state. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. PEACHES, 
PLUMS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, together 
with oat n ee kinds of Small Fruits. 

MENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive variet 5 Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 

SPEUIAL: 52,000 Aquilegia Chrysantha, } Rocky Mountain Long-Spurred 
11,500 Aquilegia Coerulea, Columbines. 
2" Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mail mrommeaie attended to; all goods delivered in Balti- 
more free of charge. 


sep W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


5B. M. RHODES & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Orchilla and Curacoa Guano, AA. 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO. 





S82 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


aug-3t 


HULL, MATTHEWS & CO, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eggs and Produce Generally 


ni Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED and SEEDS. 


Special attention given to Green Fruits-in season. Consignments Solicited. 
AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 


je-ly 100 8S. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received, a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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“STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Two acres of “ Monarch « of the West” Straw- 
berry Plants—the finest Strawberry in Cultiva- 
tion—at $150 per 100, $10 per 1,000, $75 per 
10,000 ; also, all the newer and older varieties at 
lowest rates. 

BRANDYWINE and HERSTINE RASP- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS, ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
BRANDT, CORNUCOPIA, MARTHA, IVES. 
CONCORD, and other Grape Vines. 


Address J. COOK, 
s-3t Carroll, Balto. Co., Md. 


SUL | GENERIS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ssc» UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THRE HIGHEST MEDALS 


»o DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American died ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


awarded highest premiums at Indus 


ALW AYS trial Expositions, im America as well as 


urope. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been pref 
EST Te by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
IMONIAL CIRCULAR, witb opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 7 
IN | T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
Missions for selling ——- pe pe and for thia 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


NEW sty LE with most important improve- 
olo an om 


ments ever made. New 

nation Stone. a. = n4g 

agere and other Cases of mew des ees 
Pid ANO- HARP CABINET ORGAN <: 

EASY, | PAY ENTS. “cenit g 

it pays for the organ. 

CATALOGUES sicismnés hee 

MLIN ORGAN CO., a Tremont 8ti BOs- 

TON; 2% Union Square, N W YORK; or && 


Adams St.. CHIC 
0. SUTRO, 207  Battienove St.. Baltimore. 


SAUL'S “NURSERIES, — 


wWWashington, DD. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the fol- 
lowing :— 

NEW PEARS--Souvenirs du Congress, Beurre 
d’ Assumption, Pitmaston Duchess, &c. 

NEW _ PEACHES.—Early Beatrice, Early 
Louisa, Early Rivers, Early Alexander, &c., with 
a collection of New Peaches raised by T. Rivers. 

FRUIT TREES.—An extensive stock of well 
grown Trees: Pears—Standard and Dwarfs of 
extra sizes, a heavy stock; Apple, Cherry, Plum, 
Apricot, &c.; Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &c. 
| EVERGREENS.—Small sizes, suitable for 

Nurserymen, as well as larger stock, in great 
| Variety. 


| DUTCH BULBS. 


| A large importation direct from the leading 
| growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs—Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &. 

New and Rare Greenhouse Plants, for winter 
blooming. New Clematises—a fine collection ; 
New Wisterias; New Rose—Duchess of Edin- 
burgh—at reduced rates. 

New and scarce Roses—a large stock—grown 
in 4 and 5-inch pots; prices low. 

Primula Japonica, strong, in 5-inch pots. 

("Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 
iW ‘ashington City, D. C. 


TREES! TREES!! 


The Largest and most Gueote Stock of 
Fruitand Ornamental Trees in the U.S. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Cata- 
logues sent as follows: No. 1—Fruitse, 10e. No. 
2—Ornamental Trees. new ed. with colored plate, 25e. 
No. 3—Greenhense Plants, 10e. No. 4—Wholesale, 


“eee: ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANSON KNITTER 


Frice S20 


A MARVEL of simplicity and durability. Knits a 
stocking, hee] and toe complete without a seam, in six 
toten minutes. Knits Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren's Stockings. Le; ggings, Scarfs, Tidies, Fringe, and 
all kinds of Fancy Work. Agents wanted. Circulars 
free. _Hawley & B Branson, 235 N. 8th St. Phila. 8-3m. 


GEORGIA 2 FLO DAR SS wanting informa- 

tion about Georgia or Flor- 
a, should subscribe or the MorninG News, published 
\ Daily, $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. 
Advertisers desiring customers in these States, should 
use its columns. J¢ is the best paper in the Southeast, 
: pecimen copies sent on receipt of 5cents. Address, J. 

ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 


A BARGAIN, 7. ORDERED NOW. I aa eur 
PAIRS ee OR TRIOS AT 35.00 

ALSO, A FINE LOT OF LIGHT AND DARK BRAH- 

MAS, BUFF AND PARTRIGE COCHINS, WHITE 
AND BRONZE TURKEYs. Address, 








s 3t 





8-2t 


at Savannah, Ga. 








sep 


W. A. MYERS, New Oxford, Pa. 
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NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


REDUCTION OF PRICH OF 


tn FA Kn Hn? HS 


—Celebrated Ammoniated— 


Bone Super-Phosphate, 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 
sa Kor Sale by Agents and Dealers throughout the Country. 
Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 








DISSOLVED BONE SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


Supplied to Manufacturers and Dealers at Low Figures. 


ta" We are prepared to furnish Granges with an Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate, of a 
standard quality, adapted to Grain crops, at very lowest price. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 


au-3t No. 30 South Street, Baltimore. 


TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


Soluble Sea Island Guano, 


Asa WHEAT MANURE, is sufficient guarantee to the Planter of 
its uniform quality and value, to say nothing of the unfailing 
constituents derived from the 


Bones AND MEBATI— 


Of the SLAUGHTERED CATTLE, from our EXTENSIVE FACTORIES IN THE STATE OF 
TEXAS, the Moisture and Grease alone having been extracted, leaving all the valuable 
Fertilizing Elements, which are then treated with Sulphuric Acid at our Baltimore 
Works, and, with the addition of Potash Salts, form the 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


RR. W. LL. RASIN & Co. 
Cor. South and Water Streets, Baltimore. 
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ATTENTION, WHEATGROWERS. 
WHRANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTON, WHANN & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





In the culture of Wheat, true ecenomy implies the use of such Manures as produce the greatest 
yield, and, at the same time, leave the land in the best condition for Grass. 


WHANN'S RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Is extensively used on this important crop for the reason that it fulfills these conditions,—the 
Grass often paying for the Fertilizer, leaving the increased yield of Wheat clear profit. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 


AND AT OUR STORES— 
No. 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. || 203 W. Front St., Wilmington, Del. 





FALI, 1875. 
Notice to the Growers of Wheat and other Fall Crops. 


EDWARD®*s’ 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


THE BEST FERTILIZER MADE. 


This celebrated Fertilizer is again offered tothe Farmers of Maryland and surrounding States. 
It has maintained a high reputation for past four seaso:s, and when used according to directions 
in our Phosphate-Book, never fails to produce large crops on the very poorest Land. It is un- 
equalled by any Fertilizer made, and is in fine condition for drilling in with Wheat and Rye. 


PUT UPIN 10 BAGS TO THE TON, OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


geas™ Adiress, or call and see us before you buy your Fertilizers this f 11 for Wheat, 


For Sale by Dealers in Fertilizers Everywhere. 


&. GC. EDWARDS & CoO. 


Manufacturers of Edwards’ Super- Phosphate, 


' Office, No. 72 South Charles Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md 
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DUTCH BULBS. 
HYACINTHS, ee &e. 


> +> 1 








Just imported by steamer Braunschweig, from Hollan d. choice lot of Double 
and Single = ACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, &c. Best selected varieties for 
sale in larg small quantities by 


SAM’L HEAST & SONS, 


sep-tf sso N. Charles street. 


sorte W. WILSON & SON, 
Bim | Lumber Dealers, 





Frames, Sash, Speed Bade, outtions, 
Bréchete, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


f . 2 Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 
Factory, cor. $, Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BU = DIRECT or THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 





WHEAT SEEDING, 1875. 
ELA. CEL VE La’ S 


AMMONIATED OUPER-PHOOPHATE, 


Pare Dissolved Bone ad Tobacco Fertilizer 


MESICAN GUANO AA---$60. 
ORCHILLA CUANO AA, 


Rich in Bone Phosphate and Alkaline Salts,—$30. 


BONE MEAL,” BONE DUST, 


And Genuine Leopoldshafl Kainit, Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizing 
Materials generally. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & C0., 14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR 


The Kirby Mowers and Reapers, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


ALSO, AGENT FOR 


THE HARMAN WHEEL HoORSE-RAKE, 
THE “EXCELSIOR” PORTABLE ENGINE, 


"Cylinder Using Dry Steam, 


The best Portable Engine made. It possesses superior advantages over any Engine in 
the market for Agricultural use, or for any use to which Power is applied. 

sa SOLD AT A LOW PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS.-@a 
Send for descriptive Circular and Price List, to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
55 LIGHT STREET, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 











MARYLAND POUDRETTE, 


[@~ RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say 


34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
38 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
EDWD. J. EVANS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NURSERYMEN ANB SEEBSMEN, 
YORK, PENA. 


—~+-2&-__—_ 

A complete assortment of Standard and Dwarf FRUIT TREES, SHADE and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, Hardy Ornamental and Climbing 
SHRUBS, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, HEDGE PLANTS, &e. 

Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, 
Hedge Seeds, &c.,and HORTICULTURAL GOODS of all kinds. 

pax Descriptive Catalogues and Price Lists mailed to applicants. ap-ly 
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- CROMWELL & CONCDON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in every description of 


Agricultural Implements 
AND MACHINERY, 


Including in Part, Torrens Machines, Horse Powers, 
Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
8 and 14 Horse Power. Price $256 and $ 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


Including SILVER & DEMING’S, the best and most durable in the market, 


Horse Hay Rakes, 
fSCOLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
&e., besides a well-selected stock cf HORTICULTURAL iMPLEM ENTS, all 


at the lowest prices. In our 


SEED DEPARTMENT, 


To which we give our special attention, , growing and importing our own Seed, we are prepared to- 
fill orders in large or small quantities for VEGETABLE, FLOWER, HERB and GRASS 
SEEDS and SEED GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varieties, both as to their 
quality and freshness, before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappoint- 
ment to those who favor us with their orders. (Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





Agents for Blatchley’s Cucumber-Wood Pumps. 


BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 


We are prepared to supply 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the’varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
valuable. Address 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 61 Light Street, Baltimore. 
sar~-Imp!'e neat, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on spplication. au-y 
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Wheat and mea Grain. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


IS UNSURPASSED, 


As ten years’ experience by the Leading Farmers and 
Planters in the Country abundantly verifies. 


JOHN §. REESE & C0. 


General Agents, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





TIMOTHY SEED, SEED-WHEAT. CLOVER, &c. 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Field Seeds, 


55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep on hand the best varieties of SEED-WHEAT; also, CLOVER, TIMOTHY 
and ORCHARD-GRASS SEEDS, &c. 


au-3t T. W. LEVERING & SONS. 


Fertilizers, Seeds and Grain. 


ROB’T TURNER & SON 
Have ol Hand all kinds of FERTILIZERS of known value. 


WE NAME IN PART: 
Peruvian Guano, Maryland Fertilizing Super-Phosphate, 
Biood Fertilizer, Bone Dust. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Mey Ry POUDRETTE,” a permanent Impro of the Soil—manufactu superintend- 
nspec 


snap-ty 43 and 46 5 Frederick street, BALTIMORE. 
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The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Company 


ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH FARMERS WITH 


FE RTI LISA HRS, 


Of the Highest Possible Grade, forthe Wheat Crop. Price $45 per Ton. 


("Farmers are invited to visit their Works on Warner Street, and learn how first-class Fer- 
tilizers are made, 
J. EDWIN MYERS, Gen’l Agent. } LAWRENCE SANGSTON, 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. f President. 


au-3t =§XORHICH, 4 S HOLLIDAY ST. 


PIEDMONT GUANO-GO’S 


Standard. Fertilizers, 


FOR ALI CROPS. 


R. J. BAKER, Pres't,, WH By GRAVES, Vice-Pres’t. 
CCE. BAhER, Treas. J. G. MILLER, Sup’t. 


Address, W, JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 24 Commerce St., Baltimore. 
au-3t CHARLES WAITE, See’y, Culpeper, Va. 


BONE DUST & BONE MEAL. 
“The Standard in America.” 


AMMONIA. ......0-cc000 veseeeses 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime 
842 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 Ibs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 Ibs. Potash. 
$45) [Per Ton, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


$43 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sis., and 178 Forrest St. 
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Whitelock’s Vegetator. 


eR Re te ae 


s <A D, Ba Sim, - 
$4.00 GouSHTecse, $50.00 
VEGETATOR #@3 


PER BAG. *. pore PER TON. 


ty De * ae tty % Po 
age “Re B* PRODUCE e* 
*theeeaneee®™ 


Unsurpassed in Value. 
Sure to Produce a Crop. 
No Reduction in Quality. 
NWo Common Material Used. 
Not Exhausted by Three Croppings. 
[a We ask Farmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may apply. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
No. 44 South Street, Baltimore. 


THE BEST. 
GRAIN, SEED 


KELLER'S gehts = 
PATENT, Sarg = 





The best and most perfect Force Feed Drill. It took the highest Premium at the Maryland State 
Fair, at Pimlico, October, 1874. 


Hickok’s Portable Cider Mill and Presses, Hutchinson’s Cider 
and Wine Mills and Presses, Empire Threshers and Cleaners, 
Champion Rye Thresher, Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers, 
Maryland Straw and Fodder Cutters, For Horse or Hand Power, Stoner’s 
Patent Wheat Fan, Guaranteed equal to any in the market, Cucumber 
Wood Pumps, Pioneer Stump Pullers, McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Steel and Cast-Iron Plows and Plow Castings, Garden and Field 
Seeds of all kinds, Fertilizers of different kinds, viz: GUANO, GROUND BONE, 
TURNER’S EXCELSIOR, &c., &c. (Machinery built and repaired. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER. 
SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER, 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail ! 
28,000 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
And 1,500 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1874. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of 
agents for other machines. ’ 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the STANDARDS, and when you buy either or 
both of them you are sure 69 get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, 
wil ee r care, 15 years and probably longer 

e BUCKEYE MILLER TABLE RAKE REAPER carried off the highest honors at almost 
every field-trial of 1874. aud it has been plainly demonstrated that it is the simplest, best and 
easiest Reaper to bind after in the market. 

Several valuable improvements have been added to the BUCKEYE and SWEEPSTAKES 
since last harvest, and.manufacturers are determined to spare no pains or expense to keep them 
ahead of all competitors, which position they have ovovsied ever since their first introduction. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultiral 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
1874, and Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874. 

Thoroughly warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of] Threshermen, 
Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Hagerstown Wheel Horse Rake, 
Perry's New York Hay Fedder, Lockwood Steel Hoes, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, = 
Belting, Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm & Grist Mills, &c. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 
53 Light St. Baltimore, Md. 


#= Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished on Application, ap- 


E Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 


in the Market. 
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sd i & 
Foal 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


oe 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 
Washington, Richmond, 


Atlantie and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE, 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS | = 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





G2 Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N,. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK 1'shOMSON, D. M. BOYD, Jz., 
General Manager. Gen’! Paseen ops behy 
a and 





ED. 8. YOU 
Asst. Gent Ticket Agent. 


R, J.BAKER & CO. 


ge” MANUFACIURERS AND 


IMPORTERS OF 
PureGroundBone 


aND 


CHEMICALS 


uae | 


BS FINE GROUND 
i. Fi FOR 
y BONE ‘] FERTILIZERS, 
a ‘a 36 & 38 
“A South Charles St. 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


Potash Salts, 


WIL VITRUUL, 


Witrate 
wings Of Soda. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
ying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
irginia. 
Catalogues senton application. 


MARBLEIZED SLATE auUTELS 





my-tf 








SUPERIOR IN FINISH 
ALITGVENG ONY 


To . MARBLE and at much less Price. 


JOHN DUER & SONS, 


Dealers in HARDWARE, 


24 8. CHARLES STREET. 
GB Send for Catalogue. no-ly 


JOB PRINTING. 


All kinds of BOOK and JOB K and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptly, neatly and accurately. Estimates furnished. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 








= AdLUGTOUU UNT 


? 
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CL. VOM < co. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHIN H-MADE POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Early Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,000 to 6,000. 
_ We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS. ‘Iaving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article which, for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 
BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 


LINTON & CoO. 


ap-y Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


BA LTIMNMORN Fi 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRIOK, 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. — 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 
Clairmont and Firley Hall Nursery, 


BEL-AIR ROAD, BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


1 000 (000 hg I a ORNAMENTAL TREES, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
100.000 STANDARD APPLE TREES OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES anp SIZES. 

e Prices from $5 to $20 per hundred, pocording te size and quality of stock. 
50 (000 STANDARD AND DWARF PEAR TREES OF VARIOUS SIZES AND 

° QUALITIES. 15,000 of these must be sold to clear leased land. 

THE FINEST EVERGREENS IN THE COUNTRY—Norway Spruce, Hemlock 
Spruce, Silver Fir, American Arbor Vite, Golden Arbor Vite, Siberian Arbor Vite, 
Hovey’s Golden Arbor Vite, Thuja Ericoides, Thuja Compacta, Thuja Globosa, Thuja 


Pyramidalis, Irish and Chinese Juniper, Irish Yew, Magnolia Grandiflora, &c. 


SHADE TREES FOR AVENUES. 


Silver Maple, Sugar Maple, Scarlet Maple, Ash Leaf a English Ash, White Ash, Black 
Ash, Tulip and Silver Poplar, Weeping Elm, American and English Linden. 
Hardy Flowers and Shrubbery. 


Grape Vines, Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Blackberry, pay tt and Raspberry. 
{7A large Variety of IMPORTED TREES, PLANTS, AND SHRUBBERY just received. 
(t@"Give us a Call and Examine our Stock before Purchasing. 
NURSERY can be reached by GAY STREET LINE OF CARS, from Baltimore. 


WM. CORSE & SON, 


ap-ly P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, 


WM. DAVISON, Pres’t. B. N. BAKER, Sec’y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


nina 
Dit Witru-ittiot 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 
Office, 104 Lombard St., up stairs. Works on Clinton St., Canton. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO nov-ly 


JOHN J. HAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages, Buggies and Jageer Wagons, 


OF ALL STYLES, 





— Worth High Street, 


Between Gay and Hillen Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





ta New and Second-hand Carriages const: antly « ym hand. All Rs promptly executed at 
Reasonable Rates. Repairs done on She wrtest Notice noy-ly J. J. HAND. 


CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


SALT CAKE. () | V TR () poe SODA. 

(Sulp 

KAINITE. CHLORCALIUM. 
(Sulph. Potash.) riate Potash. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY. 
OUR FRIENDS, 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 
SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE,--155 W. Fayette St. BALTIMORE. 


WORKS--Foot of Leadenhall St. [is-y) 
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WwW souniel to spread ev only any desired quan- 
tity per acre of fine and reasonably dry fertilizer. 
t is an improvement on the Thornburg & | 


McGinnis Spreader, retaining the oscillating and | 


patented features of that, and greatly improved 
in simplicity, and perfectly adapted to regulate 
the sowing of any desired quantity, and to pre- 
vent the clogging of damp material. 
PRICE REDUCED TO 8110. 
ts” Write for Circular to 
DANNER & NEWMAN, 


WOODSTOCK, wea™ 
_ Ra Sole J Manufacturers Sor the U nited States. 


BOUTTERWOOD NURSERY & FRUIT Mm 


Littleton, Halifax County, N. C. 


Having grown a fine Nursery, consisting of all the dif- | 
best kinds of Fruit, I am | 


ferent varieties of the very 
ra to furnish any quantity and quality of choice 

ruit Trees from one to two years’ growth. I have 
PEACH, PEAR and 
kinds of FRUIT TREES. BERRIES of the earliest 
variety and choicest selection. Peaches that ripen from 
the 10th of June till the 18th of October. 


TO LOVERS OF FRUIT! 
These Trees will be sold at greatly reduced prices. 
t2"Send and get my Catalogue and Price-List. 


APPLE 


au- 3t 








tAt Reauced Prices. 


Also, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
A Call is solicited. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


au-3t 


TREES, besides other | 


G.S. BELLIS, Littleton, N. C. | 


4l and 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. | 





(te-A DEVON Cow. 6 6 years old, descended 
|from Patterson stock, with. a HEIFER CALF, & 
/month old, by full- bred Jersey Bull; both sire 
/and dam of excellent milking stock—price $65. 
|A JERSEY BULL, 18 months old, excellent 
| stock—but not in herd- book; $40.00. THREE 
|HEIFER CALVES and ONE BULL, each 3 
| to 5 months old—two of the Heifers J ersey, and 
| the other a cross of an excellent Milker, by a 
Jersey Bull; the Bullis a Jersey. Price for the 
| lot $100, or $27 .50 separately. 
| Apply to the Epitors or THE American 


| Farmer, or to 
ABRAM JESSOP, 


au-3t Ashland P. 0., Baltimere Co., Md. 


‘The McGinnis Harrow and Cultivator. 


These Implements are so constructed that the teeth 
| of the harrow or the shovels of the Cultivator are in- 
stantly adjusted to an upright position, or to a backward 
| or peaael slant, to any degree, and the teeth in harrows 
reversible—rear edges to the front—without removal 
| from the beams. They are also made portable on wheels, 
which do not interfere in work. t om having them 
y | manufactured by Messrs. Danner & Newman, of Wood- 
| stock, Va., and will furnish them on ten days’ notice; 
warranted as represented in the circulars. 
PRICES—depending on size of frame and the shape of 
| teeth, from $18 to $25; $5 to $8 additional for transport- 
| ing wheels Bobs Io Write for Circular to Messrs. 
| DANNER & NEWMAN, Manufacturers, or to 
L. H. McCINNIS, Inventor, 
Woodstock, Va. 


For FALL PLANTING. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
THE GERMANTOWN NURSERIES, near PHIL*A, 


THOMAS MEEHAN, Prop’r. 

| Now twenty years established, have a world- 
wide reputation for the great variety and supe- 
rior quality of the stock grown. Those who 
wish to purchase in very large quantities, or to 
sell again, will find the prices favorable ; while 
those who wish only for small quantities, will 
find the inducements as favorable as from any 
firm. The many direct lines of railroad and 
water transportation centering in Philadelphia 
enables customers a thousand miles away to get 
the trees at no greater cost than they would 
have to pay for hauling them twenty miles from 
their own doors. 

For this fall, attention is particularly called to 
our Apple and Cherry Trees, Norway Maples, 
Sugar Maples and Poplars, Norway Spruce, Hem- 
lock Spruce and Siberian and American Arbor 
Vites. Our OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE 
PLANTS also, have never been finer than this 
season. The prices are according to quantity 
and size, and will be furnished with pleasure to 
all i all inquirers. _ Catalogues free. au-3t 


GRAPE VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA; qmality extra. 
(3 Prices reasonable. Price List free. 
au-9t T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





au-tf 
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A. GS. MoT, 
No. 40 Ensor Street, Baltimore, | 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


- JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


AGRICULTURAL axp HORTICULTURAL |"J"yrbine Water Wheel. 


Implements, Tools, &c. 


FRESH AND RELIABLE 


Field ar4 Garden Seeds, Ground | 
Bone, &c, | 
And Sole Agent for C. Russell & Co.’s Peerless 
Mower and Reaper. 
G3 Also, the CELEBRATED CUCUMBER WOOD | 
PUMPS, for shallow and deep wells. : 
REPAIRING MOWING MACHINES, PLOWS, &c. 
aspecialty. A call is solicited. ap-ly | 





IMPORTANT. 


TRUSSES, SHOULDER-BRACES, ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, SUSPENSORIES, SYRINGES. INHALERS, &c. | 

HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, MICRO- | 
SCOPES, STEREOSCOPES, MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 


&c., &. 
149 West Fayette Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


d-ly E. V. DAILY. 





| erties cede iene steamer 


CHAS. SIMON & SONS 


68 NORTH HOWARD S8T., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


FOREIGN & DOMESTICDRY GOODS, 


would call special attention to their splendid stock 
of Pres 8 aan gt ae Goods, Embroideries, Laccs, } 
n stery; the best assortm i } 
mols az tee 0} ent of Mourning | 
SAMPLES SENT FREE! 
All orders amounting to $20.00 or over, will be | 
sent free of freight charges by Express, but partics 
= —_ not zecompanic by the moncy 
and having thetr goods sent C. O. D., or 
return of the money. nn he oe 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


I offer the public this season a superior lot of | 
COTSWOLD | 
Yearling Rams & Ewes, 


—ALSO— 
LAMBS, at very low prices. 


Ww. W. COBEY, | 


Cross Roads Post Office, Charles County, Md. 











FOR SALE. | 
| 


ERS AND COWS and the BULL “MAJES- | 
TIC,” No. 1,201 A, J. C. C. H. R. Would ex- | 


Eight or ten JERSEY HERD-BOOK HEIF- 


change the bull for an animal of equal merit. 
Address 
EDITORS AMERICAN FARMER. 


$25. ye and DRILLSi = 

oli Auger = Highest testi. 

\ monials from the Governors of Ark, Iowa and 
Catalogue free, Address W, W. . 


my $100 per Month Paid to Good Agents. 6t 





POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTUBERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 
varying from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, 
from 5% to 96 inches. 
The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Babcotk & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 


BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 77 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; also a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. mar-ly 








¢ CALES.- Every farmer should havea pair of ecalee. 


We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 
ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, 
at the American Farmer office. jan-tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1GROUND PLASTER 


c.8.&E£E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimonz, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hiemest CasH PRicE 


FOR CORN HUSES. 
Seeds and Bulbs. 


LLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


for 1875 
NOW READY. 
Sent, with a Goda copy of THE AMERICAN GAR 
DEN, a new Illustrated Journal of Garden Art, edited 
by James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 
BEACH, 8ON & CO.. Seedemen 
mh 76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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To ~Cranges and Farmers’ Clubs. 


ese 


DISSOLVEHD 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


wiittTt = 


SALTS OF POTASH, 


A Raw Material for Home Manufacture of Fertilizers. 








This Article is finely ground BO NE PHOSPHATE OF LIME, thoroughly dissolved with Acid 
and contains in addition 10 per cent. of the 


malts of Potash, Soda and Magnesia. 


It is sold under Guaranteed Analysis, in bags, or in bulk, if preferred, at a difference in 
price of the cost of bags. 
A ea Analysis, showing the per cent. of Dissolved Phosphate, will be furnished to all 


iki JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
_ No. 10 South Street, Baltimore. 


CROF is PrrPLiIiks. 
W. WHITELOCHK & Co. 


ESTABLISHED) 44 SOUTH STREET, CROPS 
1845. ) BALTIMORE. 1875. 


Will fill Orders for the following, which they guarantee perfectly pure : 


Dissolved Bones, Peruvian Guano, 


Fowdered Bones, 
Fotash Salts, Sulphuric Acids 


Cround Bones. 


AS THEY REQUIRE HEAVY SUPPLIES OF THESE ARTICLES 
TO MANUFACTURE 


WHITELOCK’S VE@GETATOR 


They are able to furnish the Farmer his Supplies at 
au 3t VERY REDUCED RATES. 
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- GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
Machinists and va ssacangagy fh 


Portable and Stationary Steam D neil 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable 33m 
Grist Mills, Horse Powers. Leftel’s Geecameg = 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 
No.5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 
feb-ly BALVIMORE, MD. 


MORO PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


> 4 me 4 
MORO PHILLIPS’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, the best Grain and Cotton Producer in the market. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ PURE PHUINE, the best Fertilizer for Truckers we know of. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ TOBACCO INVIGORATOR, prepared especially for Tobacco. 
SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. 





For Sale at Manufacturer’s Depots: { 110 8. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


95 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
AND BY TRADE GENERALLY. {DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved vind 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line ef samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOATFSL WW AEsES BIEt & OO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or e to Order. 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


NEWNAN & SWANN, IMPORTED 


roils TRS DITCH BULBS, 
Our new descriptive priced Catalogue of of above is ready 


(Next Door to No. 6 Engine House,) for mailing 


BALTIMORE, MD. «-2t ND. 15 JoHN ong wae Sane. 
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Wa. Stuart SyMINGTON. TuHos, A. SYMINGTON, 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL ViTRIOL 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, | poi: mor 
ser-iy Office, 44 South Street, } Bs pi, esi 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 








This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others whofvisit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transieng rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. [noy-ly] 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON, | 
141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE. 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST-CHhRuASS 


Superior Machinery and Implements 


Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers-and Cleaners, 


Unquestionably the machine of the day. 


Westinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-known machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 





Suitable for small Farmers. 


HoRSE PowtstR Ss, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. ' 


STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 
Wood’s Mowing & Reaping Machines. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILLS, 
gS Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An tnvawable Implement to the Farmer. Pays for itself in one season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


With solid Cast Iron Porcelain-Lined Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced. 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


HILL’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 


To prevent Hogs from Rooting. 





In addition to the above Specialties, we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
Implements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implement House. 


Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw Ground Bone and Bone Meal and other Fertilizers. 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
my 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 








THE Laotenmennsansed FARMER. 








Pure Bone Dust. 


BONE DUST! 
PURE BONE DUST 


To the Consamna as well as the 
Trade Generally. 


We have now completed 


Our New FE’actory, 


and with the addition of the latest and most approved machinery are enabled at the shortest 
notice to furnish in large or small quantities 


OUR PURE GROUND BONE, 


At the Lowest Market Price. 


An experience of more than thirty years in the manufacture of a 


SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 


(frem crude stock gathered daily from the Butchers in this market, with whom we have yearly 
contracts,) coupled with the fact of our inability, as to former seasons, of filling all orders sent to 
us, has demonstrated the advisability of our making a considerable outlay so as to meet demands 
upon us, and think we are now situated to please all that may favor us withacall. Thankful 
for past favors, we hope in the future to merit a continuance of the same. 

Respectfully, 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 
No. 61 South Gay Street, 
Meh BALTIMORE, MD. 




















THE “AMERIO AN F ARMER, 





‘Subba ANNOUNCEMENT! 


GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MAGHINE GO. 


To their Numerous Patrons and Agencies. 


> 








We are now prepared to fill promptly Orders for our LATEST IMPROVED 


SIO OME. AMG SNS 


AND TO MAKE 


Liberal Arrangements with New Parties, in Territory where the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine is not Properly Represented. 


Elastic Stitch. Lock Stitch. 


hS~ Recent Valuable Improvements 


Render these Popular Machines the Easiest Selling and most desirable Sewing Machines 
in the market. 








For Circulars and Terms, address 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. 
No. 17 N. CHARLES STREET, 
Aion BALTIMORE, MD. 














THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE WATT PLOW. 


VICTORIOUS ON EVERY FIELD 
Those Who Use It Will Have no Other. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT EVERY FAIR ATTENDED IN 1874. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR AT RICHMOND—First premium on three and four-horse sizes, right and left hand. 
At the plowing match, ALL PREMIUMS AWARDED white plowmen were taken with Watt Plows of one, two. 


three and four-horse sizes, and colored plowmen with one, two and three-horse sizes, BEING SEVEN our 
OF EIGHT PREMIUMS 


North Carolina State Fair at Raleigh. South Carolina State Fairat Columbia. Geo State Fair at Atlanta. 
Orangeburg, 8.C. Danville, Va. Weldon, N.C. Charlotte,N.C. Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
is, with its great reputation before it, has won new laurels this year which must convince every farmer of 
its superiority. No choking where bright and smooth. No labor to plowmen. One-third less DRAUGHT to the 
team. Thorough burial of the weeds, grass, &c. Great STRENGTH, durability and economy, and cemplete 
pulverization of the soil. Warranted as represented, or to be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


WATT c& CALTI,, 


dec-ly SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 1452 Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, 


—_——_—_- => -—_—_______—_. 


Public and Private Buildinge Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plambing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvani; or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydraclic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and durable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid yoy Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 
23 Wheel Pumps, Water Kams, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 
for eutingulehng fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability te do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eseq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., Samuel G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeg., William W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F. Burns, Eeg., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eaq., Messrs- Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 


HUGH SISSON, 
STHAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and,Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with capes IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
Rates. 




















REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMOREJSTREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 
STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


‘CURB and POSTS 
my-6t for Cemetery Lots, &c. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamends and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY GOODS. 


LARGEST HOUSE IN THE C 
PREMIUMS FOR tHE LARGEST FAIRS FURNISHED 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. Jy-12m 


- FARMERS AND’ DEALERS 











Pure Fine Ground Bone, 
PURE BONE FLOUR, 
Pure Dissolved Bone Ash, 


Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
66 Degrees Oil Vitriol, 
German Potash Salts. 


PURE CHEMICALS for MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street. 


RHODES’ 
Standard Manures. 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 


Jno. M. Rhodes & Co., 
80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Mertilize rs. 





SOLUBLE SRAISLAND GUANO 


Of Undoubted Excellence, especially prepared for Wheat. 


Ammoniated Alkaline. Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to the Granges, 
who have used it for past'two years with great satisfaction. 


Bone and Meat Fertilizer. 


This Article being combined with Potash, contains all the elements 
necessary for the growth of the Plant : and maturity of the Grain. 


BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZING COMPANY'S ~ 
Flour of Bones and Bone Meal. 


From our Extensive Factory at Fulton, Texas. 


Ammoniacal Matter. 


Manufactured of Uniform ‘Quality... An Ammoniate superior to 
Peruvian Guano. 


‘> POTASH SALTS, 


Of our own importation. 





SULPHURIC ACID, DISSOLVED BONES, and ‘allxarticles 
a, for the making of a good manure, in store and for sale by 
































| LEWIS KELLUM, J. H. LIVINGSTON. 


I. KRBLL.UM & CO. 
Bone, Guano and Seed Depot, 


No. 119 HILLEN STREET, Near BELAIR MARKET. 


| Agents for Lister Brothers’ STANDARD SUPER-PHOSPHATE of LIME and GROUND BONE, 


At Factory Frices, 


_ And all the Popular Brands of Phosphates of this market constantly on hand. 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER and All PIBLD SEEDS, also CORN, OATS and MILL PEED. 





WIRE RAILING 


’ y 
RO MAAN De ry ii Sx x RRR Ko 


QOOOOOOX AND 
AY WAN Laggan Kaskaskia Sys ORN AMENT Al, WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North: Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A MANUFACTURE 
Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c 
feb-ly Also, Iron B is. Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 





ESTABLISHED) 1835. 


SHIRTS, 
Drawers and Undershirts 


MADE TO ORDER ONLY. 


WINCHESTER, | 
214 BALTIMORE STREET, 


je-ly (UP STAIRS.) 


A. E. WARNER, ime 


Manufacturer of 


are & Rich J ewelry, 


rand Denier in, Dinmen Be ‘vine * ches, 
G PRESENTS. 


Paltinore St Opera Glasses and Shell tensity, &c. 


Baltimore Stet near baler, Baltimore. 






































